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LITERATURE. 


The Poetical Works of William Blake. Edited, 
with Memoir, by W. M. Rossetti. (Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sons, 1874.) 


Ir would not be easy to find a more notable 
instance of Time’s revenges than the nu- 
merous works on William Blake which the 
last ten or twelve years have produced, as a 
consequence chiefly of Mr. Gilchrisi’s re- 
markable book. But there could be no 
reason for surprise had these works been 
tenfold as numerous. The extraordinary 
merit of Blake as an artist in words and 
forms, revealed to Englishmen at large just 
when their prevalent moods and tastes were 
such as would dispose them to appreciate 
that merit; his singular interest as a per- 
sonage, and the enigmatical character of 
much of his work; lastly, the attractions of 
Mr. Swinburne’s unique essay, would be 
quite sufficient to account for the curiosity 
isplayed, and for the pains taken to satisfy 
that curiosity. The latest addition to Blake- 
literature is very welcome, as presenting 
ma more convenient and accurate form 
much that was already known, with the 
addition of not a little which, except to a 
very select few, was hardly known at all. 

. Rossetti’s memoir furnishes a good 
account of Blake’s life and work, with a fair 
amount of critical comment on some disputed 
points in the former, and some noteworthy 
features of the latter. On the two points 
of Blake's sanity, and of his conduct in 
his friendly and business relations, Mr. 
Rossetti is almost unnecessarily, though ex- 
cusably, copious ; and he has evidently an 
opinion of his own on these points, which he 
has carefully softened in the expression. 
These two questions, indeed, since the publi- 
cation of the Critical Essay, are somewhat 
‘ tickle o’ the sere,” and apt to explode upon 
t le incautious handler. Mr. Swinburne, it 
Will be remembered, following Mr. Gilchrist 
im 418 opinion on these two points, has ex- 
pressed limself with considerable vehemence 
on the subject, and Mr. Rossetti is evidently 


a little afraid of exposing himself to th 
thunderbolts which Me D toleies holds 


ready for those who are nut of his way of 
thinking. But, notwithstanding this eantion, 
he hints pretty plainly that it will go Near 
to be thought shortly that Blake was mad, and 
that the artist’s conduct, in one instance at 
any rate (the MS. epigram on Hayley), 
was at least unjustifiable. We think that 
there can be little doubt that his conclusions 
might have been safely stated with much 
less qualification, that Blake was most un- 
doubtedly mad, unless the meaning of words 
18 to be strangely perverted, and that he 





must have been a very awkward person to 
keep on good terms with. Blake’s advocates 
in the matter seem to us not only to have 
made the old mistake of the Stoics with their 
wise man, and to have imagined that so 
good an artist must necessarily be impeccable 
and perfect in every relation of life, but 
also to have fallen into a logical pitfall. In- 
stead of hurrying from the statements that 
madness isa mark of inferiority, and that 
Blake was a very superior man, to the con- 
clusion that Blake was not mad, why not 
argue from the far safer premisses that Blake 
was a very superior man, and that Blake 
was mad, to the conclusion, well sustainable 
from other instances, that some madness 
does not of necessity imply inferiority ? 

The truth of the matter seems to be that 
this whole subject is, in a manner, beside 
the question. Let us suppose that Blake 
was not, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, fully sane: does this in the least inter- 
fere with our perception of the fact that the 
“ Mad Song,” for instance, is one of the most 
unapproachably magnificent lyrics in the 
English language? Let us suppose that 
he behaved unjustifiably to Stothard, un- 
reasonably to Hayley : does this prevent his 
being far superior to Stothard in the arts of 
design, immeasurably superior to Hayley in 
the art of poetry? Let it be remembered 
that what we have to do is to enjoy, in the 
fullest measure and with the uttermost un- 
derstanding, the work which the man 
Blake has left us, and not in any appre- 
ciable comparison of degree to ferret out 
the personal peculiarities of the man, or to 
bandy words about the irrelevant weaknesses 
which he may or may not have had. The 
man is dead, the work lives; and hence we 
may gather the measure of importance 
which should be attached respectively to 
the possible defects of the one and the cer- 
tain excellences of the other. 

As affording the best opportunity yet 
given for the study of these excellences, 
Mr. Rossetti’s publication deserves cordial 
welcome. It gives a more extensive»and 
less adulterated collection of Blake’s poetical 
works than has yet appeared, and presents 
this collection in a form the best adapted 
for study. The omissions are very few. 
Three pieces only are wanting on the ground 
of copyright. T'wo of these Mr. Rossetti is 
probably right in characterising as trifling ; 
the third, “Long John Brown,” we have 
always thought of value, both as illustrative 
of Blake’s manner, and as affording much 
scope for that conjectural interpretation 
which, if it does nothing else, sharpens the 
wits of the interpreter. With the exception 
of these, and of a few scraps which have not 
been deemed worthy of insertion (surely 
the very pretty “ Marriage Ring” might have 
found a place ?), the whole body of Blake’s 
lyrical work is here contained, besides two 
semi-prophetical pieces, the “‘ Book of Thel” 
and “ Tiriel,” the latter now first printed. 
The juxtaposition of these books with the 
more strictly poetical work is exceedingly 
valuable and welcome. 

First in order of place, as of time—first 
also, to our thinking, in poetical merit—come 
the “ Poetical Sketches.’”’ Mr. Rossetti ad- 
mits that Blake never “ surpassed in absolute 
lyrical gift, nor yet in literary finish, the most 





excellent things ” in this little volume. We 
should be inclined to say that he never 
equalled them. In these earliest verses there 
is no trace of the mystical and prophetical 
rage which was afterwards to transform 
Blake from a poet into a seer. The detest- 
able heresy of instruction had not then laid 
hold of him, by which heresy when a man is 
once affected, whether the instruction he 
gives be moral or immoral, orthodox or un- 
orthodox, it is almost hopeless thenceforward 
to expect perfect work to be produced by 
him. He becomes careful of what he says, 
instead of being careful how he says it; 
anxious to say something in any manner, 
rather than anxious to say everything (or it 
may be nothing) in the best manner possible. 
No such evil anxiety had come upon Blake at 
the time when the “ Poetical Sketches”? were 
written, and the greater number of them are 
in consequence pure gold, perfectly worked 
up. The “ Mad Song” we should rank, ven- 
turing to differ from Mr. Swinburne on this 
point, as decidedly superior to Webster's 
famous dirges, and to everything which could 
possibly be compared with it. It is so short 
that, well-known as it is, or ought to be, it 
may, perhaps, be reproduced here :— 


“The wild winds weep, 

And the night is a-cold ; 
Come hither, sleep, 

And my griefs enfold! ... 
But lo! the morning peeps 
Over the eastern steeps, 

And the rustling beds of dawn 
The earth do scorn. 


Lo! to the vault 
Of pavéd heaven, 
With sorrow fraught 
My notes are driven : 
They strike the ear of Night, 
Make weep the eyes of Day; 
They make mad the roaring winds 
And with tempests play. 
Like a fiend in a cloud, 
With howling woe 
After night I do crowd 
And with night do go ; 
I turn my back to the East 
From whence comforts have increased ; 
For light doth seize my brain 
With frantic pain.” 
Nothing can surpass this masterly expres- 
sion in few words, and those not boisterous 
or loud, of the possession of the whole soul 
by frantic, hopeless, reasonless pain, which 
clings to the windy unrest and troubled 
gloom of night as at any rate not out of 
harmony with itself. Nothing can be finer 
than the single touch by which the doomed 
soul intimates its knowledge that other souls 
are not equally cursed— 


“T turn my back to the East 
From whence comforts have increased” — 


for others, but not forme. It will be noticed 
that Mr. Rossetti has restored “beds of 
dawn,” in the first stanza. The reading 
“birds” is not, however, as he seems to 
think, peculiar to Gilchrist’s edition. It 
is so printed in Southey’s Doctor, where 
the whole poem appears, presumably ex- 
tracted from an original copy. ‘“ Beds,” 
however, appears to us much better; nor is 
‘rustling beds of dawn” too far-fetched an 
expression for the loose texture and shaken 
ragged outline of the clouds whence the sun 
rises, while it should be observed that the 
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whole imagery of the poem is atmospheric 
and daemonic, ordinary living things being 
nowhere introduced. 

Of the other poems included in the “ Poeti- 
cal Sketches,” the shorter pieces are almost 
uniformly good, and the longer almost uni- 
formly bad. Blake’s extraordinary lyrical 
faculty could not, apparently, support him 
through any lengthened effort, and the slips 
and blurs which abound even in the shorter 
poems, so as to suggest an almost total lack 
of ear in the poet, are still more perceptible 
in the longer. Yet it was impossible for 
him at this time to write anything quite free 
from beauty, and even in such dreary stuff 
as “Gwin, King of Norway,” flashes may be 
found, as in the image of the chiefs standing 
around the King 


“Like rearéd stones around a grave.” 


But the pre-eminent beauty of the Addresses 
to the Seasons and the Muses, or of such 
songs as the following, is enough to excuse 
any amount of rubbish :— 


Sona. 


** Memory, hither come, 
And tune your merry notes : 
And while upon the wind 
Your music floats, 
T'll pore upon the stream 
Where sighing lovers dream, 
And fish for fancies as they pass 
Within the watery glass. 


T'll drink of the clear stream, 
And hear the linnet’s song, 
And then Ill lie and dream 
The day along: 
And, when night comes, I'll go 
To places fit for woe, 
Walking along the darkened valley 
With silent melancholy.” 


All critics are agreed in expressing the 
sense of astonishment with which one reads 
such verse as this, written in the full heyday 
of Akenside and Blair. So utterly incom- 
prehensible is the anachronism, that from a 
scientific point of view it would be quite a 
relief if the whole thing could be proved a 
forgery, and if Blake could be shown never 
to have existed. As to want of appreciation 
on the part of his contemporaries, the only 
subject for legitimate wonder is, that he met 
with any appreciation at all. 

Next to the “‘ Sketches,’’ Mr. Rossetti has 
printed the “ Book of 'Thel,” which up to this 
time has been chiefly known by Mr. Swin- 
burne’s abstract. Thel, Daughter of the Sera- 
phim, yet mortal, wanders in the valleys 
bewailing the lot of her mortality, and the 
riddle of the painful earth. But the Lily of the 
Valley, the light Cloud ofthe Air, the worm 
of corruption, and the very clods them- 
selves, in turn appealed to, in turn show 
that she is wrong, and that nothing in the 
universe lives to itself or dies to itself. To 
complete this theodicy, she is admitted to 
visit her own future grave, but hears only 
an echo of her own complainings and retires 
affrighted. This conclusion is one. of the 
odd and apparently perverse transitions 
common in Blake, and reminds us a little of 
the story of the resurrection of St. Oran, 
who, when expected to confirm the truths of 
Christianity, very ill-naturedly denied the ex- 
istence of God and Heaven. The execution 
of Thel is in its way perfect, and has much 
of the singular tenderness and sweetness of 


the “ Songs of Innocence,” as the following 
extract willshow. The Earth is speaking :— 


“O beauty of the vales of Har! we live not for our- 
selves. 
Thou seest me, the meanest thing, and so I am 
indeed. 
My bosom of itself is cold, and of itself is dark ; 
But He that loves the lowly pours his oil upon my 


And kisses me, and binds his nuptial bands about 
my breast, 

And says, ‘Thou mother of my children, I have 
loved thee, 

And I have given thee a crown that none can take 
away.’ 

But how this is, sweet maid, I know not, andI can- 
not know; 

I ponder, and I cannot ponder: yet I live and 
love!” 


Of the “Songs of Innocence and Expe- 
rience,” which by this time ought to be 
thoroughly familiar to every lover of English 
poetry, there is no need to say much. If they 
do not rise, with the exception of the Introduc- 
tion to ‘‘ Songs of Experience,” quite so high 
as some of the poetical sketches, they never 
sink to anything like the same depth. There 
is an even excellence about them which is 
wanting in all other parts of Blake’s work 
known to us. With the miscellaneous poems 
and fragments which fill pages 121-206 of 
this edition it is otherwise. They have in 
most cases their full share of their author’s 
curious inequality, and even where there is 
no actual defect of workmanship, the de- 
teriorating influence of the heresy above 
mentioned is often puinfully apparent. The 
wonderful beauty of such poems as “ The 
Mental Traveller,’ “Broken Leve,” and 
others across and in spite of these defects, 
would be proof enough, if proof were wanted, 
of Blake’s surpassing poetical powers. We 
should indeed be inclined to rate “ Broken 
Love ” the highest of all Blake’s poems, if it 
contained none but such verses as these :— 


“ 


Seven of my sweet loves thy knife 
Hath bereavéd of their life : 

Their marble tombs I built with tears 
And with cold and shadowy fears. 


Seven more loves weep night and day 
Round the tombs where my loves lay, 
And seven more loves attend at night 
Around my couch with torches bright. 
And seven more loves in my bed 
Crown with vine my mournful head ; 
Pitying and forgiving all 

Thy transgressions great and small. 
When wilt thou return, and view 

My loves, and them in life renew ? 
When wilt thou return and live ? 
When wilt thou pity as I forgive?” 


The longest of these poems, “The Ever- 
lasting Gospel,” which, though never before 
ge in full, was pretty well known from 

r. Swinburne’s book, does not, we think, 
fully deserve the praise which that writer 
and the present editor bestow upon it. It 
is simply a piece of controversial versifica- 
tion, remarkable enough as to purport, and 
not destitute of vigorous expression, but un- 
worthy to be mentioned as poetry with a 
score of other things which Blake has 
written. Its inward heterodoxy will not be 
very shocking to people who have got over 
being easily shocked, but its outward huski- 
ness cannot be very acceptable to any who 
prefer good prose to doubtful verse. 





Lastly, we have, in five and twenty pages, 





the hitherto unpublished “ Tiriel.” Itis an 
Ossianic allegory, to be interpreted at dis- 
cretion, not destitute of power, especially in 
the drawing of the central figure, who is a 
sort of apocalyptic Lear, but very indefinite 
in representing and satisfactorily disposing 
of the characters it introduces, and spoilt 
by the fatal bombast inseparable from its 
style. There is no passage of any length 
worthy of quotation, but a few detached 
lines and phrases will reward the careful 
reader. 

But the value of Mr. Rossetti’s edition 
does not so much consist in the intrinsic 
excellence of the additions which he has 
made to our knowledge, as in the increased 
facilities offered for studying Blake’s poetry 
as a whole. Of the two dangers that 
beset this study, one is tolerably extinct. 
No one of any taste or culture is likely 
at this time of day to undervalue the genius 
or the work of the greatest English poet of 
the eighteenth century. But in the opposite 
direction there is much more chance of 
stumbling. The beauties in Blake are some- 
times so transcendent, the meaning is some- 
times so pregnant and subtle, that there is 
considerable danger of wilfully seeing beauty 
when there is mere deformity, and sense when 
there is mere nonsense. We must confess 
that some comments on Blake have irre- 
sistibly reminded us of the interpretative 
sagacity of one Thaumast, a countryman of 
ours, if Master Francis Rabelais may be 
trusted. Mr. Rossetti has, we think, hit 
upon (though he has not followed out) the 
right clue to much of Blake’s writing as 
well as to much of his conduct, when he 
describes his behaviour to Hayley as that of 
a “ naughty little boy.”” The curious child- 
ishness of Blake’s nature, not by any means 
always or often taking the “ naughty” form, 
should always be borne in mind. His de- 
light in mere sound, often quite separated 
from sense, his exaggerated likes and dis- 
likes, his abrupt transitions and discon- 
tinuities, and his total lack of any critical 
or analyticfaculty, are all eminently childlike. 
They are almost necessary conditions of his 
peculiar excellences, his wonderful freshness 
and spontaneity, and the extraordinary sim- 
plicity with which his profoundest thoughts 
and most splendid images are delivered. No 
man probably ever produced such magnificent 
and varied effects with less complicated ap- 
paratus of language or style. Nothing 1s 
laboured or decorated ; each jewel is there 
just as it was found in the veins of the rock. 
Such gems as— 

“ Abstinence sows sand all over a 
The ruddy limbs and flaming air; 
ads— 
“ Let age and sickness Silent rob 
The vineyard in the night ; 


But these who burn with vigorous youth 
Pluck fruits before the light ;” 


as the exquisite ‘ Wildflower Song,” and 
many others, show, as it would seem, & 
perfect command of metre and language. 
But comparison soon shows us that this 
appearance of conscious is quite 
delusive. It is not that Blake never revised 
his work; far from it: but that it was 
always uncertain whether the process of 
revision would polish or deform. The lack 
of critical power also explains his extraordi- 
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nary judgments on the work of other men. 
The defence, ingeniously set up, that he pre- 
ferred even the bad work of a workman whoin 
some sort went on his own principles, to the 
 obtrgy of another who went on principles 

ifferent from his, will not cover all cases. 
ss? that in this manner he might 
dislike Sir Joshua, what possible defence 
can it afford for his calling Rembrandt a 
fool? The fact seems to be that, as is the case 
with children, he was rarely without some 
reason for his likes, but constantly lacked all 
reason whatever for his dislikes. There is 
undoubtedly an odd tendency in the half- 
developed and half-cultured mind to dislike 
in this manner, while the attractions of such 
a mind are seldom wrong. Culture, which 
in a strict sense Blake never had, would no 
doubt have corrected much of this wrong- 
headedness, as well as much of his careless- 
ness in work. But it would probably have 
restricted, in a much greater degree, his 
constructive and creative power. The man 
of culture is constantly restrained fom pro- 
ducing by his too keen sense of the partial 
imperfection of his work. There is about 
Blake something peculiarly Adamic: he is 
constantly naked, but not in the least 
ashamed. Had he eaten of the tree which 
should be re-baptised of Culture, he would 
probably with the deformities have learnt to 
hide much of the beauty of his nudity. 

One of the more noteworthy results of 
this simplicity and absence of after-thought 
is the lightness of touch and absence of 
detail which characterise his most successful 
works. This is the more remarkable as it is 
somewhat unexpected in a professor of the 
sister art of painting, which undoubtedly 
deals more in elaborate treatment than 
poetry. Whether this greater complication 
of treatment be a mark of superiority (as 
Mr. Hamerton, in Thoughts about Art, rather 
oddly contends), is not to our present pur- 
pose. It is certain that it exists of necessity 
in painting, and that it is very observable in 
much of the poetical work of a great living 
poet who is also a great painter. But it is 
entirely absent in Blake. Never perhaps 
was there a poet who dealt less in epithets, 
or whose epithets when he does use them 
are of a simpler kind, yet never was there one 
who succeeded more perfectly in making the 
common as though it were not common : 

“ Ah, Sunflower, weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the sun.” 
Here are just twelve of the commonest 
words, yet a hundred could not be more ex- 

Tessive or more pathetic. Hence it is that 

lake's verses stick in the memory more 
persistently than other men’s, their vague 
Sweet suggestiveness compensating for the 
absence of elaborate imagery. 

Mr. Rossetti with perfect propriety, in 
order to make his prefatory memoir com- 
plete, has devoted a portion of it to Blake’s 
pictorial and prophetic work, though speci- 
mens of neither are included in the present 
volume. Into these subjects we shall not 
follow him, only echoing most heartily his 
expression of a hope that the prophetic books 
may soon be edited in a complete and ac- 
cessible form. The sooner it is done the 
better. Meanwhile we have only to repeat 
our very hearty thanks to the editor for 
what he has given us. It is not many years 





since he did his best to familiarise the Eng- 
lish public with Whitman: he has now done 
in still fuller measure the same good office 
for Blake. We are not aware that he has 
any sins to answer for, but if they be not 
covered by these two good actions they must 
be a multitude indeed. 
Gzorce SarntsBury. 








A Short History of the English People. By 
J. R. Green, M.A. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1874.) 


THOosE who have watched the industry which 
has of late years been engaged either in 
piling up materials for our national history 
or in the detailed investigation of single 
periods, are aware that the time has come 
when it is possible to gather up the resultsof 
somuch labour. But if the hour had come, 
where wastheman? The writer who would 
undertake to open once more the pages of 
“our fair island story’ must be possessed of 
no ordinary qualities. Vast stores of know- 
ledge must be combined with a habit of 
original research. A keen eye for the subtle 
threads which unite the religion, the litera- 
ture, the science, the politics, and the warfare 
of an age, and for the rise and fall of the 
modes of thought by which external changes 
are effected, must be combined with a grasp 
of the concrete fact, without which the dili- 
gent student may be instructed, but the at- 
tention of the many will never be won. 

To say that Mr. Green’s book is better 
than those which have preceded it, would be 
to convey a very inadequate impression of its 
merits. It stands alone as the one general 
history of the country, for the sake of which 
all others, if young and.old are wise, will be 
speedily and surely set aside. It is perhaps 
the highest praise that can be given to it, 
that it is impossible to discover whether it 
was intended for the young or for the old. 
The size and general look of the book, its 
vividness of narration, and its avoidance of 
abstruse argument, would place it among 
school books. 
views, and its general historical power are 
only to be appreciated by those who have 
tried their own hands at writing history, and 
who know the enormous difficulties of the 
task. 

It does not follow that the work is perfect. 
Besides such mere slips as the statement 
(p. 219) that-the first Valois King of France 
was named Charles, or that Henry VI. was 
nine years old (p. 265) at his father’s death ; 
and setting aside all question of differences of 
opinion, there are not a few misstatements 
on points of detail in the short period with 
which I have tried to make myself familiar, 
and doubtless other investigators would be 
able to give a similar testimony. But it 
ought to be distinctly understood that a 
writer who undertakes to tell the whole 
history of our nation must make mistakes. 
Not having the chance of attaining to the 
years of Methuselah, he cannot set himself 
down thoroughly to master every period 
with which he deals. To criticise him in 
detail is simply to prove that after all he isa 
human being like the rest of us. 

It is possible that Mr. Green’s title may 
stand in the way of his early popularity. It 
may remind some people of those terribly 


But its fresh and original ' 





impersonal chapters on Manners and Cus- 
toms which were the bane of our youth, or 
of those terribly personal disquisitions in 
which the colour of Hogarth’s waistcoat is 
treated as equally important with the quality 
of Burke’s philosophy or of Wesley’s preach- 
ing. Mr. Green, however, aims at higher 
game than this. The English people he 
holds has a life and character of its own. 
Whatever illustrates that life—the literature, 
the religion, the social habits, the politics, 
the warlike deeds of Englishmen, form the 
subject of his pen. In the contrast with 
Mr. Freeman’s history, which is forced on 
us by Mr. Green’s opening chapters, we 
recognise at once how wide is the sweep he 
takes. If he says as little as he can contrive 
to say about battles and sieges, it is that 
he may have space to tell of the song of 
Caedmon and the prose of Baeda, to dwell 
upon the piety of Cuthbert, and the states- 
manship of Dunstan. With all his admira- 
tion for English freedom, Mr. Green sturdily 
refuses to fall down and worship the house 
of Godwin. There was courage there, he 
frankly tells us, and genius for administra- 
tion. Material prosperity sprang up under 
Harold and his father, “but it was a 
prosperity poor in the nobler elements of 
national activity ;”’ and the Conquest was 
a blessing in the disguise of a curse. 

For many a long year, till the Hundred 
Years’ War with France began, England 
was disciplining herself, first under her 
foreign kings, and then under her native 
and adopted baronage. During this period 
no element of national progress escapes Mr. 
Green’s observant eye. The thought of 
Anselm, the intellectual movement which 
produced Theobald and Becket, the rise of 
the towns into independence of their feudal 
lords, the charity of the friars, the sudden 
growth of the universities, the gradual for- 
mation of Parliament, are all dwelt upon 
with careful interest. There may be others 
who might have more to say on this or that 
subject. Mr. Green’s special merit lies in 
the skill with which he blends the separate 
elements into a living whole, and brings to 
bear upon the point in question some apt 
argument from far away. No less admirable 
is the avoidance of exaggeration, and the 
careful balance of conflicting elements of 
character, which is especially visible in the 
account which he gives of Edward I. 

Mr. Green’s view of the Hundred Years’ 
War as an almost unmitigated evil is pro- 
bably the true one, and his account of the 
New Monarchy, as he terms the system 
which prevailed under the York and Tudor 
sovereigns, is worthy of deep attention :— 


“Tf we use,” he says (p. 284), “the name of 
the New Monarchy to express the character of the 
English sovereignty from the time of Edward the 
Fourth to the time of Elizabeth, it is because 
the character of the Monarchy during this period 
was something wholly new in our history. There 
is no kind of similarity between the kingship of 
the Old English, of the Norman, the Angevin, or 
the Plantagenet sovereigns, and the kingship of 
the Tudors. The difference between them was the 
result, not of any gradual development, but of a 
simple revolution ; and it was ar a revolution 
that the despotism of the New Monarchy was 
again done away. When the lawyersof the Long 
Parliament fell back for their precedents of con- 
stitutional liberty to the reign of the House of 
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Lancaster, and silently regarded the who‘e period 
which we are about to traverse as a blank, they 
expressed not merely a legal truth bat an historical 
one. What the Great Rebellion in its final result 
actually did was to wipe away every trace of the 
New Monarchy, and to take up again the thread of 
our political p ae sat just where it had been 
snapt by the Wars of the Roses.” 


The truth thus stated is of even greater 
value for the historian of the seventeenth 
than for the historian of the fifteenth century. 
But it may be asked whether Mr. Green has 
dealt quite fairly by this New Monarchy. 
He speaks of it as owing its rise partly to 
the destruction of the Baronage in the Wars 
of the Roses, partly to the selfish desire of 
the propertied classes to keep in awe those 
who were beneath them. If so, it is a unique 
instance of the rise of a new power out of 
causes purely evil, and the tales of oppres- 
sion and wrong doing with which the Paston 
Letters abound would seem to point to a 
desire for justice on the part of the weak as 
one of the elements of the change. At all 
events, the view taken of the Star Chamber 
in the reign of Henry VII., as instituted 
specially for the support of the royal au- 
thority, without any regard for the suppres- 
sion of abuses, is one which the prudent 
reader will be cautious in accepting, and 
will probably prefer to wait till the comple- 
tion of Mr. Campbell’s Materials for a His- 
tory of Henry VII. enables him to form a 
more complete estimate of the reign. 

Mr. Green’s Henry VIIL., it need hardly 
be said, is not the Henry VIII. of Mr. 
Froude. His tyranny is unrelieved by any 
brighter gleam, save by his love of learning, 
and his minister Cromwell is described as 
alike able and unscrupulous, carrying out 
the doctrines of the men of the New learn- 
ing by a reign of terror. Mr. Green’s weak- 
ness in this epoch is perhaps his want of 
sympathy with religious thought, as dis- 
tinguished from religious morality, and the 
great work of Luther in the individualisa- 
tion of the conscience receives very little 
appreciation by the side of the mingled com- 
prehensiveness and tolerance of Sir Thomas 
More, the Falkland of the sixteenth century. 
Passing on to a happier time, it is impossible 
not to be struck with admiration at Mr. 
Green’s masterly analysis of the character 
of Elizabeth. His sketch of the politics and 
literature of her reign ranks among the best 
parts of the book. His account of James is 
less satisfactory. The claim to divine right 
which Mr. Green puts in the foreground had 
really much less prominence in James’s mind 
than his belief in his own sagacity. In the 
next reign, too, Mr. Green misses the con- 
nexion of thought between Laud and the 
Latitudinarians, thus omitting the link 
which bound the men of the New learning 
in the sixteenth century to the Tillotsons and 
Lockes of a later day. Nor does he remember 
that the Parliamentarism which Charles I. 
and Cromwell combated was not the Par- 
liamentary system of our day, or that 
the union of a predominant representative 
assembly with the organisation of Cabinet 
government is not the triumph of the prin- 
ciples of the Long Parliament, but the em- 
bodiment of that which was best in the ideas 
of both parties in the civil war. In a later 
chapter Mr. Green well points out that 





the change made at the Restoration was 
greater in appearance than in reality ; that, 
on the one hand, Bacon was the precursor of 
the founders of the Royal Society ; that, on 
the other hand, the better influences of 
Puritanism survived in Paradise Lost and 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, and leavened the re- 
ligion and the morality of England when 
Puritanism appeared to have been struck 
down for ever. 

Why is it that Mr. Green has so little to 
tell us about post-Miltonic literature ? Has 
he nothing to say, except incidentally, about 
Dryden; nothing at all about Addison and 
Pope? When he writes of the social disor- 
ganisation of the days of the first Georges, 
did not his fingers tingle to write of the 
painter on whose canvas that disorganisation 
is reflected? Hume and Gibbon are alike 
unmentioned. It can hardly be that Mr. 
Green was weary of his task; and it looks 
as if he had been tied down by some force 
majeure upon the Procrustean bed of 820 
pages. Anyhow, the loss is his readers’. 
They get a vivid and able narrative of the 
political and social progress of the nation ; 
but the special charm of the earlier part of 
the volume is gone. 

Even in the political part of the narrative 
some improvement is to be desired in the 
way of arrangement. The index tells us 
that the good side of Warren Hastings’ 
policy will be found at pp. 759 and 760, 
while for the severe side we must look to 
pp. 760 and 761. What we find from p. 759 
to p. 761 is an unmitigated panegyric, while 
the evil deeds of the Governor-General are 
relegated to p. 766, as if it were possible to 
understand a man’s character by halves. 
Burke too is strangely treated. Whether 
Mr. Green’s depreciatory view of the Whig 
oracle is a just one is a matter of opinion. 
But common justice requires that he should 


| be introduced upon the stage in the best 


period of his activity, and that the sketch of 
his character should not be reserved for his 


_connexion with the French Revolution. 


No nation upon earth has a nobler history 
than England, and, as Mr. Green well says 
(p. 762), England has become a mother of 
nations. 


* And to these nations she was to give not only 
her blood and her speech, but the freedom which 
she has won. It is the thought of this which 
flings its grandeur round the pettiest details of our 
story in the past. The history of France has little 
result beyond France itself. German or Italian 
history has no direct issue outside the bounds of 
Germany or Italy. But England is only a small 

of the outcome of English history. Its greater 
issues lie not within the limits of the mother island, 
but in the destinies of nations yet to be. The 
struggles of her patriots, the wisdom of her states- 
men, the steady love of liberty and law in her 
—_ at large, were shaping in the past of our 
ittle island the future of mankind.” 


Such is the story, fraught with such 
mighty issues, which Mr. Green has under- 
taken to tell. He would be himself the last 
to deny that his work is not without defi- 
ciencies. But no candid reader can finish 
its perusal without discovering that the 
theme has at last found an exponent worthy 
of its grandeur. 

SamveL R. GaRDINeR. 














A Quiet Corner of England : Studies of Land- 
scape and Architecture in Winchelsea, Rye, 
and the Romney Marsh. By Basil Champ- 
neys, B.A., Architect. With numerous 
Illustrations by Alfred Dawson. (London: 
Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday, 1874.) 


“A BUILDING,” says Mr. Champneys, “can 
never be like a picture, complete within the 
limits of its frame and independent of in- 
fluences beyond. It must be studied upon 
its own site, and under all the conditions of 
history, landscape and neighbourhood.” We 
may amplify this idea a little, or rather put it 
in terms a little more general: The author 
wishes people to look at what they see with 
their eyes open, and not isolate special 
things artificially, and look at these only to 
the exclusion of the others. He is not one 
of those who say they are looking at a 
church when they are looking, in truth, at a 
church complicated with a confusion of roofs 
and chimneys, connecting itself naturally 
with the sweep of the street that leads up to 
it, and relieved against the blue distance 
and the bright sky on the horizon. A build- 
ing is a building, indeed, but it is much 
more. It makes or mars the landscape, it 
completes or nullifies the profile of a town 
upon a hill top. I have in my eye two 
notable instances. In one, a block of high 
barracks, built in late days upon the battle- 
ments of an old citadel, falls admirably into 
harmony with the situation, and carries up 
into the sky-line the sentiment of the steep 
rock on which the place is founded; so 
that, although a common-place structure 
in itself, it has become the most impres- 
sive, and I had almost said the most ro- 
mantic, feature in the pile. In the other, 
a@ monumental tower of some architectural 
pretensions has been put upon a poor little 
hill, the last buttress of a grand wall of 
mountains; and those who remember the 
hill before it was thus burthened, the whole 
scene before it was thus burlesqued and 
stultified, can alone appreciate the evil that 
has been effected. 

The most delicate shades of relation may 
be traced between the sentiment of a build- 
ing and the sentiment of its surroundings. 
And in no place is this relation so delicate 
and amiable, at least for Englishmen, as in 
quiet corners of England, such as the one 
Mr. Champneys has set himself to realise 
for us. He was moved, he tells us, by “a 
jealous desire that the modest and homely 
landscape and architecture of our own 
country should receive more general appr<- 
ciation.” He has been justly irritated at 
that very pinchbeck and undiscrimmating 
enthusiasm which inspires so many of the 
readers of the Continents! Bradshaw, and 
the followers after Mr. Cook. 

“Those,” he says, “whose association with 
either landscape or art is more or less occasional, 
naturally find grandeur more effective than 
modesty, scale more easy to appreciate than senti- 
ment. But such emotions as are engendered ex- 
clusively by gorgeous effects are apt to be sensa- 
tional, and are neither so wholesome nor 80 
enduring as those which arise in a quiet and 
homely atmosphere. Moreover, familiarity with 
the more specious is apt to render the more modest 
permanently insipid.” 

There is a great deal of truth in this, and 
yet I should be inclined to regard this ex- . 
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clusive preference for Alps and Pyramids as 
entirely exotic to the heart of Englishmen. 
If this tare has grown up among us, it is 
because an enemy came by night and sowed 
it—many enemies rather: the whole genera- 
tion of small poets and small romantic tra- 
vellers—and because better husbandmen 
have been remiss and let the good seed lie 
idle. And so we may have all hope of the 
ultimate success of books such as this, and 
the better spirit of which they are the sign. 
The English are a docile people in such 
matters: they will gladly learn from Mr. 
Champneys that there is a sentiment in 
Romney Marsh as well as in the Pyrenees ; 
this acquisition will make it an easier task 
for someone else to prove to them the beauty 
of some other out-of-the-way corner or 
beaten track; and so, line upon line, precept 
upon precept, they will become intelligently 
reconciled to the fashion of their own 
country, and learn, perhaps, some more re- 
fined conception of natural loveliness than 
avery big hill of no particular shape with 
some white snow upon the top of it. 

The district chosen by Mr. Champneys is 
one of somewhat romantic geographical con- 
ditions. Out of a bay on the old coast line, 
still strongly marked and easily recognisable 
for a coast line, the sea has gone back step 
by step, leaving behind it a great flat. 
This flat is the Romney Marsh. The chief 
note of the district is‘its amphibiousness ; 
and this is capitally realised for us in the 
book. Traces of the retiring waters are no- 
where wanting. You can recognise what 
was once an island by the constrained group- 
ing together of trees and houses; and what 
was once an estuary or lagoon, by bridges 
and stepping-stones now left high and dry 
for ever. On the horizon, ships in fall sail 
seem mixed together with stationary trees 
and haystacks. 


“The more subtile effects,” says Mr. Champneys, 
“areas those upon the sea. You see the storm 
gathering in the distance, and it sweeps over the 
equal ground self-contained, solid and detached, 
neither distorted nor delayed by any prominence ; 
the wind blows steady and undiverted; and the 
countryman, who shows you a circuitous path to 
some distant object on the open plain, has some story 
to tell of former perils by sea. The farmers keep 
a few boats, and the retired sailors become farmers 


, or farm labourers, and the old houses far inland 
are specially and elaborately planned for hiding 


smugglers and smuggled goods. Moreover, the 
sea, though from the dead level it is actually un- 
Seen, 1s constantly present to the imagination as a 
haunting influence, and to the senses as a bright 

crizon of reflected light; and the sea-shore is 
marked here and there by a few whitewashed 
Cottages and a flagstaff.” 


This is very good, and there is more of a like 
quality. Altogether, what with Mr. Champ- 
neys's description and some of Mr. Dawson’s 
illustrations,—that, for instance, opposite 
page 12, and that at the foot of page 61— 

mney Marsh becomes very distinct and 
familiar to our minds before we have finished 
the little volume. 

Of the various buildings that are brought 
out for us against this background, the 
various bits of architectural detail criti- 
va wi ang detail of all sorts and 

‘puions, down to the carpentry of 
certain prison doors at Rye, and a Joma 
cupboard from the inn at New Romney—I 





propose to say nothing. There is much to 
interest the reader: and here again some of 
Mr. Dawson’s etchings are worthy of all 
praise. But one must avoid falling into the 
manner of those critiques de critiques that 
have stirred the scorn of Baudelaire, and 
many others who had a better right, per- 
haps, to be scornful in*such a case. So, 
without entering into any of the more par- 
ticular points~ here dealt with, ~it will be 
enough to say that all the criticism bears the 
stamp of strong personality. Mr. Champneys 
is no more open to all the pleasurable details 
of art than angry against those whom he 
considers as Art’s banded enemies, and he 
is a very plain dealer when angry. In- 
deed, some of the most entertaining passages 
of the volume are those in which he has 
suffered his righteous indignation to carry 
him away, and refers, with truculent irony, 
to “ the refined and interesting zeal of Pro- 
testantism,” or regrets the rashness which 
led him to “anticipate that a Conservative 
Government would extend to our most 
valuable monuments some portion of that 
tenderness which it is supposed to show for 
abuses.” Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 








Revue de Droit International et de Législation 
Oomparée: Organe de U Institut de Droit 
International. (Londres: Williams et 
Norgate, 1869-74.) 


Tuis widely-circulated Review has nearly 
completed its sixth year, and it is not too 
much to say of it that in each successive 
year of its publication it has established 
fresh claims to the gratitude of the jurist 
and to the thoughtful attention of states- 
men. It was commenced in 1869 with the 
twofold object of encouraging, on the one 
hand, the study of comparative legislation 
as the best preparation for the study of 
international law, and of assisting, on the 
other hand, to form a sound public opinion 
on matters of international law by a calm 
and serious discussion of various topics 
within the province of that law, with a view 
to make known its anomalies and defects, 
and to bring about a consensus gentium as to 
the proper mode of remedying them :— 


“ By public opinion,” we translate the words of 
M. G. Rolin-Jaequemyns, one of the founders of 
the Review, “we do not mean those undulating 
and ephemeral phases of thought, which express 
for the moment the ion, the interest, the pre- 
judices of the day, coupled with an imperfect 

owledge of facts ; but a serious and calm tone of 
public thought, founded on the application of 
certain principles of universal justice to constant 
events. .... Such a public opinion,” he adds 
afterwards, “as becomes the judgment of history, 
and in matters of international law is the pro- 
gressive expression of that natural right, which 
Grotius has so well described as ‘the dictate of 
right reason, assigning to each act a character of 
moral necessity or moral turpitude, according as 
it is conformable or not to the reasonable nature 
of man, and consequently is enjoined or forbidden 
by the Author of Nature.’ ” 


The founders of the Review were M. G. 
Rolin-Jaequemyns, of Ghent, whose name 
has been already mentioned ; Professor T. M. 
C. Asser, of Amsterdam, and Mr. John 
Westlake, Q.C., of Lincoln’s Inn, whose 
writings on private international law are 


well known to English lawyers. The oppor- | 





tunity of its appearance was confirmed by 
the fact that the third number of the Review 
presented a list of 120 jurists and publicists, 
among whom are to be found some of the 
most distinguished names in Europe and in 
America, who promised their co-operation in 
the enterprise, and whose promises have 
been well maintained. Each number of the 
Review contains from six to eight original 
treatises, which fulfil one or other of the objects 
specified in the introductory notice above al- 
luded to. In addition to these original trea- 
tises there is to be found in each volume an 
Annual Chronicle of Comparative Legislation, 
in other words, an annual notice of the prin- 
cipal statutes and ordinances promulgated in 
each year in the various States of Europe 
and America which are of interest to other 
countries. This chronicle has been under- 
taken by Professor Asser, while M. G. Rolin- 
Jaequemyns supplies a corresponding Chro- 
nicle of International Law. Each number 
further contains a careful notice of the more 
important publications on legal subjects, 
which have appeared from time to time in 
Europe and in America ; and although Asia 
has not as yet put forth any claim to be 
noticed under this list, it is a fact worthy of 
remark, and it has not escaped observation 
in the Review, that Wheaton’s Elements of 
International Law have been translated into 
the Japanese and the Chinese languages, and 
that the Chinese Government has officially 
adopted the work of Mr. Wheaton as an 
authority on all doubtful cases of interna- 
tional law. Further, the Review in its first 
number for 1873 contains a communication 
from Dr. W. A. P. Martin, Professor at the 
Imperial College at Peking, from which it 
appears probable that the treatise of Dr. 
Woolsey, of Boston, U.S., on the Study of 
International Law, has been approved as a 
text-book by the University of Peking. 
There can be no doubt that European ideas 
on public law are rapidly gaining hold of 
the Asiatic mind, and that the European 
nations must be prepared soon to welcome 
the Asiatic nations to a place within the 
same international circle, into which the 
Ottoman Porte was formally admitted by 
the Treaty of Paris of 1856. Dr. Martin 
states that the chief statesmen in China are 
well aware of the fact, that it is to the prin- 
ciples of public law, which are recognised 
amongst the nations of Europe, that their 
country owes its comparative security from 
foreign aggression. 

In addition to the above-mentioned sub- 
jects, the Review supplies an Annual Bul- 
letin of the more important decisions of the 
Belgian and French Courts on questions of 
international law. These bulletins were 
commenced in 1872, and have been con- 
tinued to the present time. Digests also of 
German, English, and Italian judgments on 
a like class of questions have been com- 
menced ; and it may be expected, when the 
circle of these bulletins and digests is com- 
plete, that they will materially help to stimu- 
late the growth of a branch of legal science 
which is still in its infancy—that of Com- 
parative Jurisprudence. Mr. Justice Story 
may justly be considered to have laid the 
foundation of such a science by his well- 
known work on the Conflict of Laws, but 
there is a large field of juridical conflict 
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in Europe, the true character of which 
can only be analysed by the light of 
judicial decisions, which require to be 
brought together under circumstances which 
make an accurate comparison of them pos» 
sible—such a comparison, indeed, as will 
pave the way to the discovery of common 
principles which underlie those decisions, 
and upon which an harmonious system of 
law may be built up. 

It has been observed that the promises of 
support to'the Review on the part of a con- 
siderable number of the leading jurists of 
Europe and of America have been well 
maintained ; and first of all as regards com- 
parative legislation, there is hardly any 
country of Europe, in which any great im- 
provement of its civil or criminal code has 
taken place, of which the Review does not 
supply a careful exposition. And if the 
student of jurisprudence is disposed to pass 
beyond the limits of Europe, he will find in 
the Review a synopsis of the new Civil Code 
of the Argentine Republic; a critical exami- 
nation of the new Civil Code of Mexico; 
and an analysis of the scheme of judicial 
reform, which has been for some time con- 
templated by the Khedive of Egypt in con- 
sultation with the European Powers, and 
which has been recently carried into exe- 
caution according to the information supplied 
by the public journals. The reform con- 
templated under this scheme may be regarded 
as an important step in the assimilation of 
the jurisprudence of the Eastern world to that 
of Europe, and in no country can such a 
reform be initiated with greater fitness and 
with greater chances of success than in 
Egypt, which marches in the van of Moham- 
medan civilisation, and which has by a bold 
innovation succeeded in constituting herself 
the highway of international commerce be- 
tween Europe and the far East. 

It was to be expected that the great 
changes which have been effected in the 
territorial distribution of Europe, by the 
erection of the kingdom of Italy in the first 
place, and subsequently by the establishment 
of the new German Empire, should have 
caused a great fermentation of ideas on sub- 
jects of International Law, and have created 
a desire among nations to live more under 
a common law than heretofore. In addition, 
the removal of ancient barriers against 
international commerce consequent on the 
application of steam-power to locomotion, 
and of electricity to the intercommunication 
of thought, has done much to realise the 
idea among nations that they are members 
of a common family, and the governments 
have wisely placed themselves at the head 
of the movement. Treaties of navigation 
and of commerce have been multiplied, con- 
ventions have been negotiated on’ the sub- 
jects of naturalisation and of extradition, 
international arrangements have been entered 
into respecting postal and telegraphic com- 
munication, common rules of navigation and 
common signals to be used at sea have been 
agreed upon, and international patent laws 
for the encouragement of mechanical science 
and of literary genius are under considera- 
tion. These are novel and brilliant trophies 
of peace, to which modern diplomacy may 
point with just pride, which, however, would 
not have been attainable if the pulse of in- 





ternational sympathy had not beat strong in 
the hearts of the peoples. M. G. Rolin- 
Jaequemyns, in the third number of the 
Review for 1873, has called attention to 
these remarkable features of the times, and 
to the expediency of invoking the scientific 
co-operation of jurists in aid of diplomacy 
and in support of the efforts which have 
hitherto been made by isolated writers to 
regulate international relations by general 
rules, which should go beyond the political 
necessities of the moment :— 


“Tn our opinion” (we translate the words of 
M. G. Rolin-Jaequemyns) “it is to the Science 
of Law that it appertains to determine, not at any 
one time, nor in a moment of enthusiasm, but 
slowly, by force of research and reflection, the 
course which the present movement should take. 
In other words, it is for the Science of Law to 
organise its own collective action. The spirit to 
which it must appeal is not that of the Abbé St. 
Pierre, but that of Grotius, whose solid good 
sense kept in view above all things the realisation 
of justice within the limits of possibility. Be- 
sides, serious science, which studies, compares, 
takes account of facts, of history, of the natural 
laws which preside over the existence and the 
development of peoples, is already a force emi- 
nently pacific. i has been observed by a distin- 
guished French statesman that science unites 
mankind; passion and caprice divide them. In 
politics, science is able to diminish the disagreement, 
and to contribute to that concord of intelligent 
minds, which constitutes the domestic happiness 
of a people, and its external power. It suggests 
at the same time motives for transient and neces- 
sary submission, and reasons for future hopes. It 
teaches what is true, and thereby furnishes the 
measure of what is possible. 

“Tn conclusion,” adds M. G. Rolin-Jaequemyns, 
“in order to organise a collective scientific action 
on the subject of international law, the moment 
appears to have arrived for founding a permanent 
institution of a purely scientific character, which, 
without proposing the realisation of a distant 
Utopia or a sudden reform of an existing order of 
things, may nevertheless aspire to be the organ of 
the judicial conscience of the civilised world within 
the domain of international law.” 


Such an institution has been in effect 
founded in the autumn of 1873 by a con- 
gress of European and American jurists, 
assembled at Ghent, of which the Review 
has been constituted the official organ, and 
which has adopted the title of “The Insti- 
tute of International Law.” Its president 
is Professor Mancini, of the University of 
Rome, an eminent member of the Italian 
Parliament ; and its vice-presidents are Dr. 
Bluntschli, Professor of Law in the University 
of Heidelberg, and the distinguished French 
statesman above alluded to, M. Esquirou de 
Parieu, Member of the Institute of France, 
and formerly President of the Council of 
State. Its secretary-general is M. G. Rolin- 
Jaequemyns, of Ghent, already mentioned 
as one of the founders of the Review, and 
whose exertions have materially contributed 
to the assembling of the Congress. The 
effective members of the Institute are limited 
in number to fifty, and the conditions of 
membership are set out in the fourth number 
of the Review for 1873. It has met once 
since its original organisation, and its sittings 
on that occasion were held at Geneva, in 
the same historical chamber of the Council 
of State of the Canton, in which the Arbi- 
trators under the Treaty of Washington of 
1871 held their deliberations; and by an 





auspicious coincidence, a Code of Procedure 
for the Conduct of International Arbitrations, 
which has been prepared by Professor Gold- 
schmidt, Councillor of the Supreme Com- 
mercial Court of the German Empire, was 
the first subject taken into consideration. 
The proposed code underwent a long arid 
careful discussion, and the suggested amend- 
ments have not as yet been finally approved 
by the Institute. The original d of it 
has been printed in the October number of 
the Review for the present year, and it well 
deserves the attention of statesmen, as it is 
a carefully prepared scheme for regulating 
the conduct of international arbitrations b 

a code of general rules, which has latterly 
become a desideratum in diplomacy, inas- 
much as it is now the usual practice in 
treaties of commerce and navigation, and in 
other treaties intended to facilitate inter- 
national intercourse, to insert a provision to 
the effect that all differences as to the proper 
interpretation of the treaties shall be settled 
by arbitration. ‘That a code of general rules 
for the conduct of such arbitrations will be 
welcome to diplomatists may be inferred 
from what occurred in a preliminary stage 
of the late arbitration under the Treaty of 
Washington. The arbitrators found them. 
selves embarked without a compass on an 
unknown sea, in which each had to guide his 
course by the polar star of his own con- 
science, and the first rock, upon which their 
mission might have suffered shipwreck, was 
the objection that they were not competent 
to decide upon their own competency. This 
question they indirectly determined in the 
affirmative, and with reason in our opinion, 
inasmuch as they were the representatives of 
independent states, and the circumstance of 
their acting collectively could not derogate 
from the full power, with which each member 
of the Congress was individually- invested to 
do whatever was necessary for the complete 
execution of his mission. Dr. Goldschmidt 
has adopted a direct rule to the same effect 
in his proposed Code of Procedure, by the 
eighteenth article of which it is laid down 
that the Tribunal of Arbitration is judge of 
its own competency. We cannot afford 
space to examine Dr. Goldschmidt’s proposed 
code in its details, and it would be prema- 
ture so to do, as it has not as yet been finally 
approved by the Institute. A further 
memoir has also been printed in the same 
number of the Review, which was submitted 
to the Institute by M. Charles Calvo, for- 
merly Minister Resident of the Argentine 
Republic in Paris, and the author of a well- 
known treatise on International Law. It is 
entitled “‘An Examination of the Three 
Rules of International Law propounded in 
the Treaty of Washington.” This memoir 
contains a very complete review of all the 
circumstances which led up to that Treaty, 
and of the proceedings under the Treaty, 
and of the discussions in the British Parlia- 
ment subsequent to the award of the arbi- 
trators. It farther contains an historical 
summary of all the leading cases in which 
the conduct of neutral states has been 
impeached in recent times on the ground 
of théir neglect to enforce their ow? 
laws for the maintenance of neutrality, 
with the opinions of various publicists 
of the present century, who have occupied 
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themselves with the same question. We 
commend this treatise to the attention of 
statesmen, with the observation that the 
Treaty of Washington of 1871 ought to 
serve as @ beacon to governments, to warn 
them against attempting to introduce into 
international relations fixed principles hastily 
embodied in formal rules, which have been 
devised to meet the political necessities of 
the moment, but of which the uncertainty 
is disclosed on their first application to the 
settlement of an international dispute. 
Travers TwIss. 








Under the Southern Cross ; a Tale of the New 
World. By the Author of the “Spanish 
Brothers,” &c. In One Volume. (Edin- 
burgh and London: T. Nelson & Sons, 
1874.) 

The Last Inca; or, the Story of Tupac Amaru. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1874.) 


Ir is a very difficult literary feat to write an 
historical romance so as to secure the atten- 
tion and interest of ordinary readers. The 
adoption of this form of composition seems 
justifiable when the object is to convey in- 
formation respecting the history of remark- 
able events in distant countries, where names 
of places and people are unfamiliar. A use- 
ful end may thus be obtained by skilful 
treatment, if the author is intimately ac- 
quainted with his subject in all its bearings. 
But topographical and historical accuracy 
as regards all the main points is essential ; 
and the interest must be kept up less by 
dialogues than by picturesque descriptions 
and incidents, and by the dramatic unity of 
the plot. For there can be no use in an his- 
torical romance unless to convey information 
in an agreeable and interesting form which 
might otherwise be wearisome and distasteful. 
An excellent example of what an historical 
romance should be will be found in Akbar, a 
volume by Mr. van Limburg Brouwer, pub- 
lished at the Hague in 1872. The reader 
here obtains, in a pleasantly written narra- 
tive, all the information which he must 
otherwise seek for in the formidable pages of 
Ferishtah and the Ayin Akbari. The scep- 
ticism of the great emperor, the mystic 
notions cf Feizi, the arguments of Aquaviva 
and other advocates of special forms of 
religious belief, come out in the course of a 
pleasant story in which customs, manners, 
and scenery are very correctly delineated. 
The land of the Yncas has before now 
selected as the scene for very absurd 
romances, both by English and French 
authors; and the two books now before us 
prove the interest which is still taken in 
Peruvian history. But they are of very 
unequal merit. 
_ Under the Southern Cross is excellent of its 
kind. The authoress is not personally ac- 
quainted with the people and the country of 
which she writes; but she has succeeded, 
through her love for the subject and by 
I t research, in securing to a very 
lively and pleasantly told story, fall of in- 
cident and in which the interest is admirably 
sustained, ‘an accuracy in ‘all historital and 
topographical details which is really very re- 
markable. We have only detected two 
g mistakes in the whole volume. 





Under the Southern Oross is a story such 
as young people delight in, belonging to a 
class of which Westward Ho! is the type. 
The interest is well sustained as the plot is 
developed; and, in seeking and finding 
amusement, the English reader will acquire 
much accurate historical information, and a 
generally correct notion of the physical as- 
pect of a distant country. The time selected 
is that immediately after the Spanish con- 
quest. 

The Last Inca is very different. The 
author has written a dreary and uninterest- 
ing three-volume novel of the ordinary type, 
through which it is most weary labour to 
wade ; while the historical events on which 
it is professedly based form but a small part 
of the prolix narrative, and are inaccurately 
told. The author is evidently a smatterer 
who wishes to be taken for a student, and it 
is provoking that he should have chosen to 
write upon a subject such as that of the 
insurrection of Tupac Amaru, which has not 
yet been fully investigated, and which is of 
such intense interest in itself. There is 
internal evidence that the writer has looked 
over some of the Papeles Varios in the 
library at Lima, and that he has read some 
of the ordinary books on Peru ; but to the 
more important works, such as Garcilasso, 
he makes imaginary references, and he evi- 
dently has never even seen the documents 
which contain the history of Tupac Amaru. 
He tells us that he has travelled over the 
whole extent of Peru, but he must have 
given a very wide berth to the neighbour- 
hood of Cuzco, the scene of Tupac Amaru’s 
exploits, of which he knows nothing. Thus 
he thinks that Chayanta, which is hundreds 
of miles away in Bolivia, was in the pro- 
vince of Tinta, near Cuzco; he talks about 
the Cacique of Pumacagua, when Puma- 
cagua was a chief’s name; of Villcaiuta 
meaning “holy height,” which is quite 
wrong, and of its being viewed by climbing 
up to the Ousipata, or “hill of joy;” the 
Cusi-pata being the name of the great square 
of Cuzco, from which the peak is not visible. 
Of Tungasuéa and its neighbourhood, the 
home of Tupac Amaru, he has the most 
erroneous idea, and can never either have 
seen the place or have read a description of 
it; and he talks of forests and coca-plan- 
tations in Quispi-cancha, a district near 
Cuzco, far above the zone of either forests 
or coca. His idea of Paucartambo is equally 
erroneous. His bad spelling also betrays a 
want of acquaintance with the subject con- 
cerning which he writes. He has Puno for 
Puna, Chincero for Chinchero, Surinani for 
Surimana. He talks of Aymaraes, a district 
to the west of Cuzco, being 120 miles to 
the south-east ; and of Lampa, which is 150 
miles south of Cuzco, being only twenty 
miles from that city. These are only a few 
instances of blunders, which show that the 
author’s journeys in Peru did not take him 
to the scenes of events concerning which he 
has chosen to write. The book is dull and 
inaccurate, two inexcusable faults in an his- 
torical romance. 

We trust that the stories of Tupac Amaru, 
of Pumacagua, and of other patriots among 
the Ynca Indians, may some day find a better 
exponent; for they are full of incidents of 
romantic interest, the materials are abundant 


and authentic, and their historical value, in- 
volving as they do the destinies of a once 
powerful and civilised race, is great and in- 
dubitable. Crements R. MarKnam. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Tales in Political Economy. By Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett. (Macmillan.) Mrs. Fawcett a 
logises to Miss Martineau for plagiarism of her 
idea of “hiding the powder, Political Economy, 
in the raspberry jam of a story ;” but these tales 
differ in one essential respect from their celebrated 
prototypes. Miss Martineau’s object was edifi- 
cation ; her tales were as one-sided as a tract, but 
had each a direct practical moral, and so everyone 
who admitted that her pictures of workhouse life 
and agricultural distress ‘were drawn without 
exaggeration from real possibilities, was forced to 
concede that such things ought not to be even 
possible. Mrs. Fawcett, on the other hand, pro- 
poses simply to instruct: her tales are like those 
allegories in which articles of the true faith are 
somehow supposed to become more intelligible and 
attractive mm a type of human appetite or error 
is substituted for the prosaic general name, and 
credited with such adventures as may befal a type. 
The first tale is not original, and rather dull; it 
tells how the inhabitants of an undiscovered island 
near Sumatra were governed by an hereditary 
aristocracy, owning all the trees producing palm- 
oil, which was the principal natural product of 
the country; to secure a market for their oil, all 
the subject population was forbidden the light 
of day within their huts. The arguments by 
N which the discoverer of the island endeavours 
to convince them of the folly of this arrange- 
ment may be imagined: the only application 
suggested is to the protection of beet-root sugar 
in France, a subject which Miss Martineau would 
have treated in the concrete, showing us, with all 
the pathos of which the case admitted, how the 
children and innocent adults of a well-disposed 
French village suffer from being kept on short 
commons of sugar, with perhaps a digression to 
the untimely end of the conscript, who might 
never have taken to cigars and absinthe if his 
natural appetite for lollipops had not been tyran- 
nously kept from indulgence. The other three 
tales are continuous, and relate the economical 

rogress of a party of shipwrecked sailors, who 

in with a chance distribution of propert 

(salvage from the wreck) on the principle “ find- 
ing’s keeping,” gradually settle into a division of 
labour which contents everybody except a Mr. 
Davies (like the nobleman in Sandford and 
Merton), who is imbued with the belief that un- 
productive consumption or expenditure is “good 
for trade.” This episode suggests that satire is 
scarcely Mrs. Fawcett’s forte, because it is an ex- 
sential part of the economical heresy which she 
wishes to ridicule, to regard the providential 
utility of extravagance as one of the blessings 
developed by an advanced civilisation. Mr. 
Davies would not know exactly at which stage of 
national growth he eo it to become visible, 
but he would certainly not expect to reap the 
benefit of it when cast back into natural barbarism 
on a desert island. ‘The account of the beginnings 
of domestic trade, the introduction of money and 
the subsequent commercial intercourse with San 
Francisco, might perhaps serve its pespene of 
helping national or other school children to 
comprehend and remember portions of the author's 
Catechism of Political Economy for Beginners, but 
there is always the danger of leaving out some 
material consideration when problems are stated 
with artificial simplicity, and it should, perhaps, 
have been pointed out towards the end that, 


| though the wealth of a whole nation, as compared 


with its neighbours, cannot be increased by trade 
in which coin alone is received in exchange for com- 
modities, the followers of particular industries, by 





engaging in such trade, are as much enriched as 
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the first finders of the chest of gold and silver at 
Isle Pleasant. 


Tux title ofthe Pepperrell Papers ; with Sketches 
of Lieut.-Gen.the Hon. James St. Clair and Admiral 
Sir Charles Knowles, Bart. (Boston), is deceptive. 
In a footnote the editor regrets that “the public 
and private correspondence and other —_ of 
Sir William Pepperrell should ever have been scat- 
tered, or any portion of them destroyed. Their 
fate is another illustration of the insecurity that 
attends private collections, no matter how valua- 
ble, unless they are placed in the custody of some 
institution whose existence is not subject to the 
ordinary accidents of a single life, or the caprices 
of a single will. Is it too much to hope that 
before many years elapse all the Pepperrell Pa; 
will come together? It will make but little dif- 
ference what depository is selected, provided it be 
safe and accessible.” This expression of regret 
may serve as a suggestion for the establishment of 
a United States Toad Office, but it hardly jus- 
tifies the collection of four letters of little or no 
historical interest, to be grandly styled the Pep- 
perrell Papers, Sir William Pepperrell, an Ameri- 
can merchant, who for thirty-two years was a 
member of the Council of Massachusetts, and in 
1745 commanded the expedition against Louis- 
burg, played no unimportant part in the history 
of New England during the middle of the last 
century ; and the student or general reader, in 
opening this brochure, may from its title expect 
to find the various letters written and received by 
Sir William during his long tenure of office. He 
will be disappointed. All that will meet his eye 
will be two letters of Christopher Kilby, the 
agent to Massachusetts, one of Sir William Pep- 

errell, and a copy of the instructions delivered 
y General Braddock to Colonel Shirley. Nor do 
we see much reason why this scanty instalment 
to our MS, literature should ever have reached 
the light. We are told that the Papers contain 
facts that have never before appeared in print; 
but the importance of a fact does not consist in 
its previous exclusion from print, but in the value 
it possesses in relation to other matters. Now, 
the “ facts ” contained in this attenuated edition of 
the Pepperrell Papers are of a very trifling nature, 
and historical information is not a whit increased 
by their publication. And yet the pamphlet is 
not without a certain value. The sketches of 
James St. Clair and of Admiral Sir Charles 
Knowles, written by the editor, are new and well 
done. Considering the career of these two dis- 
tinguished commanders in the expedition to Canada 
of 1746, and their subsequent lives of active 
military service, it seems strange that biography 
should have omitted to remember their names. 
The selection of these Pepperrell Papers has but 
served the editor as a text whereon to hang a 
couple of biographical notices which are readable, 
and contain matter not to be found elsewhere. 
With his sketches of St. Clair and Knowles we 
have no fault; it is only the comprehensive title 
accorded to a scanty collection, and the weakness 
of the collection when made, that displeases us. 


The Shakspeare Birthday Book (Messrs. Hat- 
chards). We have at last got the right sort of 
birthday book. It has been a trial of patience to 
be called upon to write our names opposite some 
inapplicable or even denunciatory text, or some 
feeble extract of verse ; but Messrs. Hatchard have 
just brought out an attractive little volume inter- 
leaved, with one or more quotations from Shak- 
speare for every day in the year. The compiler 
has evidently chosen these quotations to suit his 
or her friends, but the good wishes and sound 
advice chosen for the few are for the most part 
applicable to the many. To those who care to 
collect their friends’ autographs in this way, we 
can recommend this pretty little book. 


The House on Wheels; or, Far From Home. From 
the French of Mdme. de Stolz, by M. d’Anvers. 
(Sampson Low.) This is a graphic, sprightly, 
and interesting French tale, which reminds us of 





the class of stories we used to ask for in our child- 
hood, “ all about running away, and gipsies, and 
getting lost, and that sort of thing.” A little boy 
called Adalbert strays away from his father in the 
town of Prague, and is stolen by gipsies. His 
adventures in the travelling caravan, which is 
the “ House on Wheels,” his terrible misfortunes 
and the final escape, make up an exciting story, 
and will be listened to with intense interest round 
many a Christmas fire. The “twenty full-page 
illustrations ” are startling in their character, and 
calculated to strike awe into a timid child, espe- 
cially the one, to face p. 48, of the gaunt old 
gipsy with the shears in her hands. 


Speaking Likenesses. By Christina Rossetti. 
With Pictures Thereof by Arthur Hughes, (Mac- 
millan & Co.) This will probably be one of the 
most popular children’s books this winter. We 
wish we could understand it. It is very pretty ; the 
pictures are charming, especially the one on p. 19, 
where Flora’s little hand is grasped by the knocker, 
and the one on p. 61, where Edith bs taken the 
tea-kettle into the wood ; but we have an uncom- 
fortable feeling that a great deal more is meant 
than appears on the surface, and that every part 
of it ought to mean something if we only knew 
what it was. The good old fairy tales of our 
childhood had no moral, or if they had, it was 
3 in a separate place at the end, with the word 

oral printed over it very distinctly, and then we 
knew where we were; but the present-day fairy- 
tales fatigue us, because we feel we ought always 
to be watching for some hidden joke or dee 
meaning. The same remark applies to a boo 
that is in many respects charming—the Princess of 
Silverland and other Stories, by Elsie Strivelyne. 
(Macmillan & Co.) The first two stories are very 
graceful: the Princess who goes up into the Snow- 
land to look for her heart, and only discovers it 
by the love of the Prince, has some resemblance 
to Undine; but her story is beautifully told, and 
“ Elsie’s Rides ” are original and thoroughly en- 
joyable. A passage quoted from her ride with 

foonbeam will show how pleasantly the whole 
is written :— 


“Elsie did not feel sorry, therefore, when Moon- 
beam hurried her away past the mouth of a shallow 
river, where she could hear the water-sprites laughing 
as they clattered over the stones on their way to an 
evening party on the lake. ‘We are going to the 
place where the water comes from,’ said Moonbeam, 
and the ponies-tore along between the thick trees that 
dotted either bank of the hurrying stream. 

“Tt was a hill that towered above them and the 
higher they rode the barer it grew. Elsie hardly 
knew which went quickest, the stream—a small one 
now—leaping with a shout down the rocks, or she 
leaping and bounding upwards. It was glorious, brush- 
ing over the dewy bloom of the heather, sweeping 
silvery drops off the tossing birches, laughing to the 
water that laughed back to her, and feeling the air 
become fresher and clearer as they rose. Soon, how- 
ever, the stream grew quieter, and it seemed that Moon- 
beam too was stiller, so that Elsie herself ceased to 
laugh. They were close to the top of the hill now; 
a long stretch of grey waving grass, with here and 
there deep swamps and rushes. ‘This is‘one of our 
wide places, Elsie,’ said Moonbeam, softly ; ‘listen and 
you will hear the whisper of the waters gathering 
among the rushes to go out to the world below the 
hills” Pausing to hearken, Elsie heard tender voices 
chanting the 


SONG OF THE WATER DROPS. 


‘Drip, drop, we come and go 
With patient footsteps soft and slow, 
Where the wildest breezes blow, 
Where the greenest rushes grow, 
Where the asphodel’s a-blow ; 
Gathering, whispering, to and fro, 
Drip, drop, we come and go.’” 


It isa pity the whole book is not made up of stories 
about Elsie. The “Christmas Party” is rather 
dull, and in “ Uncle Willie’s Fairy Tale” we again 
get that uncomfortable sensation of listening to a 





sermon, and not knowing what we have done to 
deserve it. 

Moon Folk. By Jane G. Austin. (New York: 
Putnam & Sons.) This book comes to us from 
America and is beautifully got up. The misty 
moonlight pictures are very amusing, but the 
story is heavy and forced, and we do not quite 
fancy meeting the ghosts of the fairy-tales of 
long ago. The little heroine Rhoda is taken by 
the Chimney-Elf to the moon, and there she meets 
all the — in the nursery rhymes, and inall the 
fairy-tales from Cinderella to the Morte d’Arthur, 
and they say things with double meanings that 
we are quite sure they never would have said, and 
we begin to be nervous lest any of our old favour- 
ites should disgrace themselves, so that we are 
truly thankful when little Rhoda comes home 
again, and goes to bed quietly. 

The Children’s Band. By Hon. Isabel Plunket. 
(Warne & Co.) This is a religious story, based 
on one of the popular hymns of the day. The 
writing has a strength and graphic power about 
it which shows that the author is capable of more 
sustained work. The book will robably be very 
popular as a reward in Sunday Schools, being well 
printed and prettily illustrated. 

Christabelle, a Tale of Christmas; and other 
Poems. By Aura. (Longmans & Co.) We are 
at a loss for the raison d’étre of this book, unless 
it is an advertisement of the autotype process, of 
which it contains a beautiful specimen as frontis- 
piece. Eprtor. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
ARRANGEMENTS have been made by the India 
Office authorities for the publication of the jour- 
nal kept by Mr. Robert Bogle (the only English- 
man who was ever at Lhassa) during his stay in 
Tibet. Mr. Bogle was deputed, in 1774, by 
Warren Hastings on a mission to the Lama of 
Tibet, with instructions to endeavour to effect the 
very object after which the Indian Government 
are still striving—+. e., the opening, or rather re- 
suscitation, of trade between Bengal and Tibet. 
Mr. Bogle made great impression on the Lama, 
who arranged to meet him the following year in 
Peking, whither his Holiness intended to proceed. 
Unfortunately for the interests of British Indian 
commerce, both the Lama and Mr. Bogle died the 
same year. Mr, Bogle’s journal, probably on ac- 
count of the death of its owner, remained un- 
published; and the only copy believed to be in 
existence has just been accidentally unearthed 
from among the Additional MSS. of the British 
Museum. “it is to appear tn extenso, with an in- 
troduction giving a review of European connexion 
with Tibet, and will be illustrated by a map show- 
ing the various traderoutes leading into the country. 


A rraNs~aTion of Professor F. A. Lange’s 
Geschichte des Materialismus is in preparation by 
Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and the first volume may be expected some time 
in the coming year. 

We learn that the Duke of Northumberland 
has opened his large and important collection of 
family papers, preserved at Sion House, Isle- 
worth, to the inspection of the Historical MSS. 
Commissioners. 

M. Crermont-GAanneav has terminated for the 
present his e ment with the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, his year of leave 
from the French Foreign Office having expired. 
He brings home with him a large quantity of 
notes, sketches and inscriptions, which be 
published in the paper of the Fund. 


Messrs, Lonemans announce for publication 
in December: Earl Russell’s Recollections and 
Suggestions of Public Life; the second volume 
of Messrs. Green and Grose’s edition of Hume’ 
Essays; the second volume of Mr. B. os eagh 
Life of Napoleon IITI.; and the third edition 0 
Sir A. Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle. They have 
also in the press: Fragmentary Papers, by the 
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late Sir H. Holland ; Studies from Genoese His- 
tory, by G. B. Malleson; Spain : Art-Remains and 
Art-Realities ; Painters, Priests and Princes, by 
H. W. Baxley; The Seventh Great Oriental 
Monarchy, by Professor Rawlinson; Isaac Cas- 
aubon, by Mark Pattison ; Poems, by W. B. Scott; 
and a Primer.of the English Constitution and Go- 
vernment, by Professor Sheldon Amos. 


Dr. Rotxeston has presented to the Bodleian 
Library an Atlas of England which bears on the 
first page the signature of Hen. Bradshawe 
Graiensis. T. D. W[hitaker] wrote on the second 
page :— 

“This volume appears to have belonged to the 
infamous Regicide John Bradshaw. It was brought 
out of the library at Marple, and the name Henry 
Bradshawe on the opposite page is in the Hand Writing 
of his nephew, Henry Bradshawe, of Marple and of 

's Inn, to whom his uncle, by will dated ° 
bequeathed ‘all his lawe bookes and such divinitie 
history and other bookes’ as she (his wife and ex- 
ecutrix) shall see fitt for him. The divinitie bookes of 
John Bradshawe!!!” 


A voLumE in aid of Christian apologetics, con- 
sisting of — by the Rev. Drs. C. 8. Henry, 
Hugh Miller Thompson, E. A. Washburn, Joseph 
H. Rylance (late Dean of Chicago), William 
R. Huntington, T. M. Clark (Bishop of Rhode 
Island), and John Cotton Smith, has just been 
issued in New York. It bears the title of Christian 
Thought and Modern Opinion, but the several 
papers which it embraces appear to have been 
written prior to the publication of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill’s posthumous work on Religion, and 
hence only indirectly answer it as the questions 
to which Mr. Mill’s speculations relate are inci- 
dentally traversed. The book has no London 
publisher. 


Mr. S. R. Van Campen, an American author of 
Dutch descent, who has been engaged for some 

ears past upon the literature of Holland, at the 

ritish Museum, is now engaged on a new under- 
taking, in the form of an historical biography of 
the “Three Netherland Kings” of the Nassau- 
Orange line. 

Brn Jonson’s works, as edited by Gifford in 
1816, are to be reprinted in large type by Bickers 
and Son, of Leicester Square. Lieut.-Col. Cunning- 
ham’s introduction and appendices—his old ones, 
we presume—will be added to the book, which 
will form nine volumes demy octavo, and will be 
published at five guineas. Fifty copies will be 
printed on superfine hand-made paper, at twelve 
guineas the set, half-bound in Roxburghe style. 


Messrs, EpmMonston anp Dovetas'will shortly 
publish a reproduction in facsimile of the rare 
series of forty plates, each 14 by 12, engraved by 
Nicolas Hogenberg, commemorating the proces- 
sion of Pope Clement VII. and the Emperor 
Charles V. after the Coronation at Bologna, 
24th February, 1530. Prefixed will be an histo- 
vical introduction by Sir William Stirling-Max- 
well, illustrated by various contemporary portraits 
of the Pope and the Emperor, ornamental designs 
from books of the sixteenth century, portions in 

e, on a somewhat reduced scale, of the 

ware Venetian woodcut of the entry of Charles V. 
into Bologna on the 5th of November, 1529, and 
the whole of the procession after the coronation, 
as engraved by Comerio after Brusasorci’s frieze in 
= idolfi Palace at Verona; and a facsimile of 
rincipal group in the procession, as cut in 
wood by Role eril at Astwep in 1530—a 
fut so rare that only one impression, that in the 

useum at Antwerp, is known. 


THE completion of the sixth volume of that 
a energetic of local societies, the “ Devonshire 
om for the Advancement of Science, 

terature, and Art,” which has just been issued, 
oo Teports of the papers which were read at 
a meeting at Teignmouth, in July of this year. 

ong them are accounts of “the Barly Poetry of 
Devonshire,” and of the “Devonshire Witches.” 





This county can boast that in the list of her 
ts occur such well-known names as Alexander 
echam, Alexander Barclay, Sir Francis Drake, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, George Peele, Richard Carew, 
Robert Herrick, John Ford, William Brown, 
author of Britannia’s Pastorals, Tom D’Urfey, 
Rowe, Aaron Hill, and Gay. 


Tue venerable Dr. Reuss, of Strassburg, has 
been known to have been at work for many years 
on a new translation of the Bible into nch, 
with a popular commentary; but it was feared 
that, owing to the political difficulties of France, 
its publication would be indefinitely adjourned. 
It is the more gratifying to learn that the work 
is really at press, and will be brought out in parts 
in the course of three or four years. The sub- 
scription price, which may be paid to Messrs. 
Sandoz et Fischbacher, is 100 francs. The nature 
of the work is explained in full in the preface and 
general introduction which has just appeared. Dr. 
Reuss’s Histoire de la Théologie chrétienne has 
lately received the honour of translation into 
Engiish, with the sanction of a leading orthodox 
divine of the Congregationalist communion. 


In the last number of the Bulletin de [Ecole des 
Chartes is published an autograph letter of La 
Bruyére, lately discovered among some documents 
relating to the navy, in the National Library. It 
is addressed to M. J. Phélypeaux, Comte de 
Pontchartrain, Minister of the Marine. The letter 
is the more valuable from there being only eighteen 
extant of La Bruyére—all, with one exception, in 
the possession of the Duc d’Aumale. 


Tue FPerseveranza states that the Cavaliere 
Arnaboldi has purchased the house in which 
Manzoni lived, with a view to the rooms being pre- 
served by the city in the state in which he left them 
at his death. 

Tue annual public sitting of the Academy of 
Inscriptions was held on Friday last. The medal 
for national antiquities was awarded to M. Revoil, 
architect of Marseilles Cathedral; the ordinary 


ow to M. Paul Meyer, for his treatise on the |- 


lects of the Langue d’Oc in the Middle Ages; 
the Gobert prize to M. de Boislisle, for his work 
on the Chambre des Comptes de Paris; and a 
second prize to M. Tiretey, author of Les Ecor- 
cheurs sous Charles VII. The Bordin and numis- 
matic prizes were not awarded. 


Tue French Academy of Sciences has elected 
M. Joseph Bertrand perpetual secretary for the 
mathematical sciences in the place of the late M. 
Elie de Beaumont. 

Mr. Arnras Mackay, known to our readers as 
one of the contributors to the AcADEMY, has been 
elected to the Chair of Constitutional History and 
Law in the University of Edinburgh, in the place 
of the late Professor Cosmo Innes. 


On p. 591, col. 3, 1. 22 from foot, of our last 
number (1. 5, par. 2, of Philological Society re- 
port), eleventh century was printed inadvertently 
or fourth century. 

Dr. Dérarer, director of the Art Museum at 
Constantinople, has recently delivered an interest- 
ing lecture on the inscription discovered by Mr. 
Calvert at Hissarlik after Professor Schliemann 
left the scene of his Trojan excavations. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Déthier, this inscription contains five 
decrees, issued by the Synedrium of all the Trojan 
cities, from Lampsacus to Gargara, the names of 
both of which are given. These decrees, which 
were to be inscribed in stone and placed in the 
temple of Athena-Ilias, commemorate the ser- 
vices to the cities of a certain Malousios of 
Gargara, and invest him with golden crowns 
for his merits in having lent to the cities 
money without taking interest for the loans, and 
for having made rich gifts for the maintenance of 
public games, competitions, and theatrical repre- 
sentations, and for the expense of sending em- 
bassies to the court of Antigonus, both before and 
after he became king. From this reference it is 
evident that these decretals refer to the perio| 





immediately succeeding the death of Alexander 
the Great, or about from 310 to 301 B.c., and thus 
give evidence of the perfect development at that 
time of the Hellenic form of civic combination 
and corporate association in Asia Minor. The 
translation of the decrees is given in full in the 
Levant Herald of the 21st ult. 


Tue statue of Adonis discovered in America, 
and exhibited there as an ancient work of art, left 
by the earliest discoverers of America, the Phoeni- 
cians, still continues an apple of discord among 
American scholars. After the report of a meeting 
held by the American Oriental Society, in which 
Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull declared the Onondaga 
statue “ to be a false antique which was completely 
cepenet years ago, and of which the true character 
is known to all well-informed persons,” everybody 
imagined that the matter was at an end. Would 
the American Oriental Society allow such a report 
to be published ? would none of its members utter 
a warning, if the confession of the culprit ad- 
mitted of any doubt ? Here were the great scholars 
of America making merry of the scholars of Gei- 
many, and now we are told that, after all, the 
matter is by no means settled. Dr. White, Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Microscopy in Yale 
College, pronounces all the stories of the recent 
manufacture of the statue of Adonis in plain 
Saxon as lies, That is the language which Pro- 
fessors of the same University use towards cach 
other in America, Nothing would seem to be 
more nututal than to wait till the matter has been 
fully investigated—a matter, too, which is of in- 
terest to lawyers rather than to scholars. There 
is a letter in the New Haven Daily Palladium, 
November 16, in which the writer, Mr. Alexander 
Mac Worter, writes as follows :— 

“ Arethe gentlemen of the American Oriental Socisty 
prepared to set aside as worthless the testimony of 
Professor Moses C. White? Not so are the German 
professors. Thank God, there lives a nation that yet 
cares for truth and will pursue it though the heavens 
fall! 

“ Meanwhile there would seem to remain yet to bo 
performed by the American Oriental Society one closing 
act of justice—to make their friend (convicted by tho 
United States court at Rochester for perjury and fraud) 
a member of their honourable fraternity. Whocould 
deserve it more, according to their own showing. A 
man of such wonderful genius as to fashion an antique, 
not of your common Greek or Roman type, but con- 
forming in every point to an older mythology and « 
special myth, providing it, too, with an inscription, or 
the semblance of an inscription, in harmony with the 
points of the statue, which characterises it as tho 
Phenician Adonis—so as to deceive, if it were possible, 
the very elect! We can suggest but one consideration 
which should deter them from such a course—tho 
danger that the fraternity might some day be called 
upon to be present at an execution, which they might 
find it inconvenient to attend, as in the case of that 
lamented genius, whilom member of the American 
Philological Society, who was unfortunately hung.” 

When will American scholars learn to speak 
gently? We read in the same number of the 
Palladium of a “Lacerated Actress attempting 
to cowhide an Editor:” do the members of the 
American Oriental and Philological Societies 
behave much better ? 





Two matters connected with Charles I.’s treat- 
ment of the Roman Catholics are narrated by 
Angelo Correr, in his despatches from London tothe 
Venetian Senate, whose ambassador he was, which 
do not appear to be recorded elsewhere. We take 
them from the transcripts of those despatches sent 
to this country by Mr. Rawdon Brown. Early in 
the year 1635, Correr announces the arrival at 
Whitehall incognito of a Roman Catholic priest 
direct from the Vatican, bearing credentials from 
the reigning Pope's nephew, Barberini, to Queen 
Henrietta Maria’s confessor, the Papal Nuncio in 
Paris having also‘accredited him to her almoner 
M. du Plerron. The latter, however, hearing that 
King Charles was already aware of the priest's 
arrival, declined in any way to countenance his 
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presence ; but the confessor showed greater bold- 
ness, and on January 2, introduced to her majesty 
at Whitehall Gregorio Panzani, the first agent 
openly accredited by the Court of Rome to a 
Queen of England, since the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

That the almoner was justified in doubting the 
King’s approval of any proceeding likely to irritate 
the Puritans, then flocking to the “ Plantations 
of New England,” is shown by another circum- 
stance detailed by Correr. The wife of the 
English Ambassador at Venice, Anne, Viscountess 
Feilding, died in the Giustinian Palace (now the 
“‘ Europa” hotel) on March 20, 1635; her death, 
by a strange fatality, having preceded that in 
London of her father, the Earl of Portland, Lord 
Treasurer, by forty-eight hours. Lady Feilding 
was a Roman Catholic, and the Senate expressed 
to Lord Feilding its readiness to honour her re- 
mains with a public funeral. This mark of respect 
—the only one of the kind on record as paid by 
the Signory of Venice to an English gentlewoman 
—was declined by the Ambassador, until he could 
acquaint himself with the wishes of his Court on 
the subject. Secretary Coke was informed by 
Correr of the proposed state funeral, and on 
April 27 the Venetian Ambassador wrote to the 
Senate that the King had desired Lord Feilding 
to demand a special audience of the Doge for the 
x ar of returning thanks on behalf of His 
Majesty ; but that as the ceremonies ordained 
were at variance with the usages of the Anglican 
Church, Lord Feilding would be ordered not to 
allow anything to take place with regard to the 
proposed obsequies. 


Herr Lupwie Daaz, the principal librarian 
at the University of Christiania, has made a 
valuable contribution to the mediaeval history of 
Scandinavia in a new work entitled Fru Inger 
Ottesdatter og hendes Dittre (‘‘ Madam Inger Ottes- 
datter and her Daughters”); this lady is chiefly 
known in history through her relations with Swedish 
politics in the time of Gustavus Vasa, but her 
whole life was mixed up with the most astonish- 
ing revolutions of that eventful period. She was 
born about 1470, and belonged to the highest 
rank of Norwegian aristocracy ; it was her extra- 
ordinary fate to see that aristocracy—which at her 
birth held the sole power in the State—under 
Danish tyranny, losses in war, and childlessness, 
die out so completely, that she lived to find her- 
self almost its sole survivor. Occasionally, as 
when she resisted the violent effort made by the 
Archbishop to bring her over to the policy of 
Christian II., her conduct was of national im- 
portance ; at all times she is interesting to us as 
a stirring and prominent figure in a stormy time. 
Herr Daae, at. the end of his painstaking study, 
is of opinion that her importance in the political 
history of the time has been overstated. The 
volume is dedicated to Henrik Ibsen, one of whose 
earliest dramas, Firw Inger til Osteraad, deals 
with certain passages in the lady’s life. She died 
in 1556. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


A TELEGRAM was sent by the Admiralty to Hong- 
kong last Tuesday, offering the command of the 
new Arctic Expedition to Captain Nares, of 
H.M.S. Challenger. He has now telegraphed his 
acceptance, and will return to England by the first 
mail, It is expected that Captain Nares will be 
able to return to the Challenger after completing 
the expedition to the North Pole. 


_ THz most recent news which the Imperial Rus- 
sian Geographical Society have received of the 
indefatigable explorer M. Miklucha-Maklay, is to 
the effect that having now completed his researches 
_ on the ethnology of the Papuans in New Guinea, 

and having apparently -proved incontestably the 
existence of the race in the Philippine Isles, he is 
preparing to visit the Malay peninsula. He will 
accordingly start from Batavia some time during 
the present month, land at one of the ports in the 





south, and from thence penetratefinto the interior 
range of mountains, where he expects to find a 
tribe called Semang, which he, in common with 
other authorities, considers will prove to be of 
Papuan descent. 


A party of the United States Coast Survey ser- 
vice, under Dr. Dall, has just returned to San 
Francisco, after a cruise along the Alaska coast in 
the schooner Yukon. The lines of the coast were 
taken from Lituyer Bay in lat. 58° 30’, opposite 
the peaks of Mount Crillon and Mount Fair- 
weather, which mark the southern end of a high 
mountain-range as far as its termination at Mount 
St. Elias, about 160 miles to the north, in lat. 
60° 30’. The observations made showed that 
existing maps were erroneous, the land not being 
marked sufficiently far to the west. The supposed 
stream called the Alsac river on the maps, and 
represented as reaching the sea through a delta 
a little to the north of Cape Fairweather, 
was found to be a lagoon receiving the waters 
melting from glaciers. The mountain range 
runs at a distance of from eight to ten miles 
from the coast, a grassy plateau, having an eleva- 
tion of about 100 feet, lying between the moun- 
tains and the sea. Within the distance of 160 
miles surveyed, twenty-four living glaciers, many 
of large dimensions, were discovered and noted 
down. The Grand Plateau of La Pérouse was 
determined to be a glacier, the largest known out- 
side the Arctic circle. Mount St. Elias rises 
about twenty miles from the coast, beyond a 
barren plateau. The supposition that the moun- 
tain was a volcano is believed to be unfounded in 
fact. No traces of volcanic action could be dis- 
covered about the base. The lofty mountain 
range terminating here is continued to the 
northward at a lower elevation. The Yukon 
next sailed to Admiralty Bay, and determined 
the position of the numerous small islands 
with which the south side of the inlet is 
studded. The streams here, as at all points along 
the coast, seemed to swarm with salmon, and the 
brooks and creeks were filled with trout, most of 
which resembled the speckled trout of the Eastern 
States. A search was made for the Pomplona 
Bank, which was marked in the Spanish map 
of 1760 as a shoal about sixty miles off the coast 
in lat. 59°, but no soundings could be obtained 
anywhere in the locality with ordinary apparatus. 
The bearings of Port Etches and the position and 
contour of Middleton Island and the eight Semidi 
Islands were corrected, and the survey of Shumagin 
Island completed. 

At the last meeting of the California Academy 
of Sciences, Dr. Harkness read a paper on some 
recent explorations of his in Plumas and Lassen 
counties, in the north-east of California. These 
counties lie respectively south-west and north- 
east of the Sierra Nevada mountains, which here 
make a bend in a north-westerly direction, The 
region explored is estimated to be 8,000 square 
miles in extent, and within this district Dr. Hark- 
ness found about a hundred extinct volcanoes. 
One large crater on the boundary line between the 
counties had evidently been recently burst during 
an irruption of lava, The irruption had occurred 
at one end of a lake which now covers an area of 
about three square miles, The waters had been 
raised and the outlet changed. The volcano rises 
in a conical shape to about the same height above 
the sea level as Vesuvius. Pumice and recently 
formed volcanic ash lay on the sides of the steep 
cone. In the lake were the stumps of trees, some 
of which rose to a height of forty feet above the 
water. The trunks of trees standing in the lava 
field were found to be only partially burned 
through. In some places the lava beds were pitted 
with cavities, varying from two to four feet and 
more in diameter, On sounding these holes the 
trunks of trees were found at the bottom. 
In other places on high ground the sides of 
the trees nearest the volcano were scorched 
or partially burned. Occasionally trees were 
found that had continued to grow after being 





charred, and the outgrowth showed twenty-five 
annular marks. The lava overflow covers about 
one hundred square miles. An old resident of 
Red Bluff, who was living near this volcanic 
region in 1853, informed Dr. Harkness that bright 
sheets of flame were in that year seen day and 
night rising steadily from the mountains, An 
ancient of the Mill Creek tribe of Indians named 
“Shaved Head,” stated that during the boyhood 
of his father all the mountains of this district 
were active volcanoes. A lake exceeding Donner 
Lake in extent was found a few miles from the 
voleanic region. This large body of water was 
found by barometrical meaSurement to be 7,330 
feet above the level of the sea—the greatest alti- 
tude of any known lake in the United States, 
In honour of the great African explorer, Dr. 
Harkness named this sheet of water Lake Living- 
stone. 


M. Ventvuxor, late secretary of the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society, is engaged in the 
ak pera of an important map of Asia, which 
shall embody the routes of all Tusion travellers 
during the last thirty years. The map is intended 
for the spencers Geographical Congress at 
Paris, and with the view of its being compiled 
with extreme care, M. Veniukof has requested all 
contributors to furnish him with the most com- 
plete and exact details respecting their routes. The 
year 1843 has been selected as having been sig- 
nalised by two important geographical events—the 
publication of Humboldt’s Central Asta, and the 
setting out of M. Middendorf for his remarkable 
journey in Northern Siberia. 


THE Société d’Acclimatation in Paris has re- 
ceived some ova of the Salmo fontinalis, or brook 
trout, from Mr. Seth Green, inspector of fisheries 
to New York State. It is confidently anticipated 
that the acclimatisation of this species will be a 
decided success, as it is extremely hardy, and 
better adapted than any other sort for artificial 
rearing. 

THe Port Said correspondent of the Levant 
Herald for November 7 gives us the following 
details with regard to the Suez Canal :— 

“The Canal Company are now busily engaged im 
lengthening the western mole, and clearing away the 
deposit which, on that side of the entrance, was fast 
encroaching upon the already somewhat narrow channel 
leading into the port. It is intended, I believe, to 
carry the breakwater on that side out into six fathoms 
of water, when its total length will be something like 
3,100 métres. Sixty métres were completed last year, 
but the whole will not be finished for another three 
years at least. The breakwaters, as barriers to the 
sea, are everything that could be desired, but, un- 
fortunately, below water there are numerous open 
spaces through which the sand and soil brought down 
by the Nile current finds its way, and thus banks are 
formed under the inner side. The company have had 
a powerful dredger at work since July last clearing 
these banks away. So great, however, is the amount 
of this stuff which is carried along the coast eastward 
from the mouths of the Nile, that the deposit on the 
outside of the western breakwater at Port Said is 
causing the shore line to advance seaward at the rate 
of about thirty métres annually. The breakwater 
beacons are now no longer upon the extremities of the 
moles, but, whilst the works are in progress, the com- 
pany have stationed two large lighters between which 
is the entrance to the channel.” 


Tue Imperial Library at St. Petersburg has 
received an interesting present from General Kauf- 
mann, in the form of an album containing 1,200 
photographic views of the scenery in the og, 
acquired Russian territories of Asia Minor. It 
includes, moreover, numerous portraits taken on 
the spot, which give vivid representations of the 
many varied ethnological groups of the mixed 
oe of Kirghis, uks, Mongols, Afghans, 

scherkesses, &c., who occupy these districts. This. 
interesting series of pictures exhibits the national 
dress, special callings, social habits, religious cere~ 
monials, popular amusements, architectural and 
other features which characterise the people and 
the country. 
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Tue ascent of Mount Popocatepetl has been 
attempted, and successfully accomplished, by a 
party of American tourists, among whom were 
three ladies. This difficult enterprise took three 
days in accomplishi For three nights they 
were encamped upon the mountain. The summit, 
which was reached on the second day, is nearly 
18,000 feet above the level of the sea. 








JOHN DOUGLAS, BISHOP OF SALISBURY, AND HIS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


AnoTHER contribution, hitherto unknown, to the 
abundant store of memoirs, diaries, and letters 
illustrating the eventful latter half of the 
eighteenth century, has lately found its proper 
home in the Manuscript department of the British 
Museum. It consists of a short autobiography of 
John ee Bishop of Salisbury, and several 
volumes of letters addressed to him by more or 
less distinguished contemporaries. The political 
oo, of that poner og i too well worked 
for us to expect anything fresh or novel regardi 

it to be gathered ho ih a collection ; ‘but the 
bishop’s own relation to his times, especially in 
his literary and social character (the clerical 
element in it being almost indiscoverable), seems 
well worthy of exposition; and, thanks to his care 
in preserving such documentary evidence, we hope 
to attach some slight degree of interest to this 
summary of his life and correspondence. 

The volume purporting to contain the bishop’s 
autobiography gives us little more information 
regarding him than was furnished by his ‘son on 
his death in 1807, which may be read in the 
Annual Register for that year. We need, there- 
fore, dwell but a short time upon this portion of 
the manuscripts. John Douglas was the son of 
amerchant at Pittenweem, in Fifeshire, and was 
born at that place in July, 1721. Ofhis education 
he himself writes :— 

“. ... I was at Dunbar school some years where 
Tlearnt Latin & Greek under a M* Gilloch, who was 
certainly a good schoolmaster, & I was pretty forward 
in my learning, for I was sent for, with my brother, 
to London in summer 1735; and after that I scarcely 
learnt anything more of the learned languages at 
school, tho’ I was at Clare's Academy in Soho Square 
& Stotherd’s in Charles Street till I went to Oxford. 
At Clare’s I learnt French most correctly, and at 
Stotherd’s I found I knew more Latin & Greek than 
the rest of the scholars, & learnt little in advance.” 

In 1741, after leaving Oxford, he returned to 
Scotland, and was at Edinburgh “at a busy time 
when the Parliament was choosing, which next 
‘winter turned against Sir R. Walpole.” He went 
abroad the following year and settled for a while 
at Montreuil in Picardy, “where live many of 
the noblesse, who are very poor and very polite.” 
On his return to England “he resumed his studies 
at Oxford. The Greek historians, he writes, the 
early Fathers, and English divinity were now his 
favourite and constant studies; modern history 
was always his amusement. In 1744 Douglas was 
ordained deacon, and was appointed chaplain to 
the third regiment of Foot Guards in Flanders. 
He joined his regiment in July. After an in- 
active campaign, during which they were en- 
camped on the plains of Lisle with a superior 
army, they went into winter quarters about the 
middle of October, and Douglas passed the winter 
at a where the Foot Guards quartered :— 

, Here I learnt Italian & also to play on the 
Violin. The winter went off very ‘eunahly i be 

very good society amongst ourselves, and the 
enemy did not disturb us. We marched from Ghent 
on the 14th April 1745, and the army having all as- 
‘sembled under Brussels, we marched to raise the siege 
a erie and were defeated on Tuesday April 30% 
battle 23 I was not an inactive spectator of that 
Ge ®, for I was employed in carrying orders from 
neral Campbell after his leg was cut off, to the 
English who guarded the village, where he and the 
Test of our generals were quartered. . . . Our 
~~ — with nine others received orders to march 
gland, on account of the Rebellion. We em- 





barked at Willemstadt, & arrived at Gravesend, on. 


Sunday (I think) the 20 of September. On arriving 
in London on Monday 21", we heard of the battle of 
Preston Pans.” 


Douglas’s connexion with the army now ceased, 
and in November he went down to Oxford, where 
the master and fellows of Balliol elected him to a 
Snell Exhibition, worth 40/. She i The “oo 
lowing year was passed principally in college. In 
1747 ws send that he was curate to a Mr. Walker 
at Tilehurst, near Reading, for nine months, and 
had afterwards a permanent curacy at Dunstew, in 
Oxfordshire. In the summer of — mo en- 
gaged by Lord Bath at a salary o . per 
annum, “to attend his son on his travels abroad 
as his governor.” In his ae we recognise 
the once famous opponent of Walpole, and (ac- 
cording to Macaulay) the greatest leader of oppo- 
sition the House of Commons had ever seen. 

The residence of Lord Pulteney and his tutor 
abroad is chiefly of interest to us by reason of a 
correspondence kept up by Douglas with a friend 
in London, which has been preserved. Two or 
three of the London letters are very valuable for 
their allusions to passing events chiefly in the 
literary and theatrical world. The writer is John 
Blair, probably the person of that name who had 
left EXinburgh for London about this time, and 
afterwards gained considerable reputation as a 
writer on chronology and divinity. 

The letter from which we give the first extract 
is endorsed as having been received in September 
1748, 

‘““I won't pretend to write you much news as this 
season of the year can help me to very little. Poor 
Thomson y* Poet died of a Fever about three weeks 
ago, so that you may believe the Muses are in mourn- 
ing. M* Hunter y* anatomist is just come from Paris 
where he passed a month & tells me that he left a new 
Play of Voltaire’s in the run of Acting, he calls it 
Semiramis. Voltaire in imitation of Shakspear has 
introduced a Ghost in it, but Hunter tells me it is not 
at all lik’d, perhaps y* more so as it is shokingly 
acted. I have sent you enclosed a copy of a Tun- 
bridge Satyr, which is y* best of y* kind y*I have 
seen forsome time. The Duke before he went for 
Flanders t’other day committed sev" comical Frolicks 
in y* dark walks of Mary Bone Gardens even to some 
Ladys of virtue. The reason of his coming over 
was to have y* Power of Disbanding what Regiments 
he pleas’d, but yt was a Priviledge which y* Lords 
of y* Regency absolutely refus’d giving up. We have 
been amus’d within y** two days wt y® Rumour 
of a Renewal of yt War, as all the officers y* are here 
are order’d over instantly. My lord Crawford is not 
even excus'd, tho’ he has been much indispos’d of late. 
Coll. Fitzroy who has lately married the quondam 
Dutchess of Beaufort has thrown up his Commission, 
upon the Duke’s refusing him leave to continue longer 
in England. There goes a foolish Jacobite story here 
of a vision of a Battie wtin two miles of Aberdeen 
betwt 2 armys in Tartan and in Red upon y* 5t of 
Augt in which you may believe y® latter appear’d to 
be cutt in pieces; they pretend it was seen by upwards 
of 30 country people who are ready to give oath upon 
it & yt it was attended wt an appearance of two suns 
and so forth. Smollet has finish’d a new Comedy, in 
which he says he has introduced a new originall 
Character of an absent man, which he expects to get 
on the stage this winter. Thomson has left uothing 
behind him but his Coriolanus, which by accident is 
in y* custody of Mt Mallet ; he left no will.” ... 

In a pet Blair gives his address at the 
British Coffee House, or at the Academy, Poland 
Street, Soho. 

In a second letter, dated “ London, Jan’ 19, 
O. 8. 1748,” Blair writes :— 

“ An Adress from the University of Oxford was de- 
signed to have been presented t’other day by Dr Lee, 
of Baliol & some others, but the King sent them word 
that he was not at leisure. The adress has been pub- 
lished, however, in all the Papers & many People 
have pretended to find in it many ambiguous Re- 
flexions, and cool Ironical Compliments, & faint 
Epithets applied to the late affair, which they say has 
occasion’d its being refus’d. We have a pamphlet of 
Lord Percival, now Earl of Egmont, agt y* two Pel- 
hams y* makes a noise here & is extremely well wrote ; 





it was at first given by some to my lord Bath. Our 
Friend Tom Melvill is just now preparing a furious 
Pamphlet ag the African Company under the direction 
of y* Earl of Halifax & L* Dupplin who are Lords of 
Trade & Plantation it is intended to be publish’d before 
y* affair of y* African Company comes on before the House 
of Commons when it is said yt company will be dissolved 
& Tom expects to go out Chief Governor. Midleton’s 
Book ag* y* Fathers & y* Miracles of y* 3 first centurys 
has been publish’d now this month; it seems to be wrote 
not only wt sp* but back’d wt good shrewd stubborn 
authoritys, y° I only mention from y* Passages which 
regard Justin Martyr & Ireneus y** being the only ones 
I have look’d into, I fancy however it promises to 
kindle up a pretty hot Controversy even all over 
Europe as it is a Branch of Divinity of very universal 
Consequences. Thomson’s Play of Coriolanus has 
had a Run now of six nights; it begins, however, to 
flag a little, as Quin is y® only Actor in it, & his Part 
is indeed y* only character. It is in his old way of 
composition, little character, many cool moral sen- 
tences & tedious speeches wt little or no Business. 
M' Littleton shows his friendship in promoting y*® 
Play & crowding wt all his Friends y* third nights 
which are for the Benefit of the Author's Sisters, 
Garrick has been acting a Piece of his own of three 
Acts called Lethe, being a grave kind of a satire 
much like the Toy Shop, one of his Brothers 
comes on the stage some of these days by way 
of a new Actor. His first appearance I think 
they say is to be in Johnson’s new Play of 
Mahomet & Irene. Johnson in order to make ‘y® 
world a little acquainted with his name beforehand 
has publish’d a Satire in imitation of the tenth of 
Juvenals in which there is both good Poetry & 
Judgement. We have been highly diverted within 
these few days wt an affair which ended in y* destruc- 
tion of the little Play House in the Haymarket, 
which was this—we were amused about a week ago by 
an advertisem*t of a Person yt was to perform there 
certain wonderful Feats such as playing upon a cane 
y® same tunes & in the same manner as others do 
upon all kinds of instruments, bringing out a quart 
bottle and then without any sort of equivocation 
thrusting himself into it & from thence singing all 
sorts of tunes—nay, he was to raise any Dead Person 
they chose to see & to allow y™ to converse wt him 
some minutes if they pleas’d. The prices were 
7sh. 6d. for the Boxes & a Crown for the Pit 
& so in proportion. The advertisements were re- 
peated, the Bait took & in short the -House was 
crowded by Noblemen, Gentlemen & evn Ladys; 
the Duke was there too among the Rest, when six 
o'clock came there was neither Music nor Performer, a 
Fellow at length step'd out & told y™ y* if the Per- 
former did not appear in a Quarter of an hour yt 
money w* be return’d, upon which your Friend Guthrie 
who was present says, one got up & by way of Joke 
told y™ yt if they w* double y" money y® Performer w* 
get into a Pint Bottle; which immediately began y*® 
Riot upon which one Remarkable Fellow sprung upon 
y° stage from y°* Pitt, catch’d hold of the scenery & 
lining of y® House and like a destroying Angel tore it 
up by sheets, many pluck’d up the Benches and began 
to play y™ ag* y® Pillars y* supported the Gallery like 
so many battering Rams. Then some of y* sober part 
of y™ began to think of y™ money, got to the Box, 
broke it open, where they found only about fifteen or 
twenty pounds. A Body of Pick Pockets by this time 
had made their way into y* House & made a most 
excellent Booty ; The Duke of Cumberland lost a fine 
gold hilted sword. After y® Gentlemen were got out 
the Mob soon dismantled the House brought out every- 
thing that was moveable into y* midle of y* Hay- 
market & there set it on fire, having erected 
a Pole upon which they hung y* Curtain by way of 
standard. So ended y® notable affair which after all 
comes out to be a joke of the Duke of Montagu, who 
wanted to know how far y® credulity of ye Town 
might be imposed upon, & so went there himself to 
see the Sport ; this piece of Merriment will however 
cost him about two or three hundred Pounds at least. 
I am pleas’d to see by what you write me yt the En- 
glish language makes such progress in Germany ; it is 
quite the case I’m informed in France, where Voltaire 
& some others promote y* Learning of it mightily 
& made y™ throw away y* Italian and Spanish Books 
to make way forit. . . . . 

“ Robbing in y* streets is got to a great height here 
insomuch that they knock down People before it is 
dark & rob in Gangs; sev" Parishes are haying sol- 
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diers to patrol y* streets in small Bodys, finding the 
Watchmen of no service.” 


The next letter is dated March 30, 1749, and 
begins :— 


“I received your agreeable favours of Feby 21* 
with your diverting account of the German stage in 
which I think you honour it too much in conceiving it 
to be y* same w‘ ours about a century and a half ago, 
for Iam afraid we have got nothing now-a-days among 
ourselves to compare w' y*® Productions of y* time. 
Both Thomson’s & Johnson’s Plays are poor enough, 
y® last has gota warm Fancy but little or nothing of y* 
Pathetick, for his Piece is more overrun with metaphor 
than even Row himself would have done if possible, 
so y' his Talent does not seem to fit him for the Stage. 
He published by way of ushering in his Play a very 
good Imitation of Juvenal’s tenth Satire which gavea 
very favourable expectation of his Play, but y™ was 
a dreadfull falling off. But if we seem to sink in 
our Genius for Play writing, y* scale certainly rises in 
other things. The three last volumes of Clarissa are 
inimitably well, & Fielding’s new Piece of Tom Jones 
reads not badly—it is rather inferior to Joseph Andrews 
& has no character halfso diverting as Abraham Adams; 
however it is in higher Life, & contains many good 
scenes & quaint witticisms which do well enough 
now & then. There is a droll contrast betw' y* last 
Piece of his and Joseph Andrews. For as he had 
been condemn’d by many Criticks even of y* Fair Sex 
for y* immaculate Chastity of Joseph, he has now 
given his hero Tom Jones a violent & constant 
Passion for a young Lady, & without lessening y*, 
makes him at y* same time lye wt every woman y* 
comes in his way. It has so great a Run yt I believe 
five or six thousand copys of it are already sold. I 
wrote you abt Midleton’s Book before, which I have 
read since, & think it not a bit inferior to any thing 
he has ever done before ; it seems he once intended it 
sh? have been a posthumous work, but Zacitus Gordon 
[a political writer, and favourite of Sir Robert Walpole] 
prevail’d = him to publish it now yt he might do 
Justice to his own work ag y® many Antagonists it 
must raise him. I understand two young Fellows at 
Oxford intend to flesh themselves upon him by way 
of their first essay in Controversy, which they design 
to undertake in company. Their names are Merrick 
& Forster; Merrick I think published some time ago 
a Translation of Triphiodorus, & Forster some Dia- 
logues of Plato. . .. ., 

“ The opposition betwt y* Court & y* Prince’s Party 
runs so high y* tho’ M* Littleton was designed to 
succeed Mr Dodington as Treasurer of y* Navy, he 
dare not accept of it, as his cousin Tho* Pitt is of the 
Princes Party & Member along with him at Okhamp- 
ton having y® Principal Interest y"® declares, y* if he 
does accept he shall not be rechosen. There is a Bill 
soon to be brought in for purchasing proper spots of 
ground in y*® Highlands of Scotland on which to build 
proper Towns w' great Priviledges & Immunities to 
encourage manufactures & to civilize them a little. ... 

“There was a great Likelihood ofa famous Lawsuit 
betwt y* ABP of Canterbury & y* Bishop of London abt 
y* Right of presenting to the Rectory of St George’s 
Hanover Square when D* Trebeck shall die, as the 
AB? has the Right of chusing a Living in y* gift of y* 
Be of London on every new Translation, however, it 
has been amicably made up by y* AB»’* making choice 
of another, as y* Be provi 4 y* for one M*. Aubery, a 
nephew of his own, the son of a coach harness maker at 
Charing Cross who married his sister. 

“Lady Betty Hastings was appointed t’other day 
one of y* Ladys of the Bedchamber to y* Princesses in 
y* Room of Lady Ann Montague who is lately married, 
but upon Lady Betty’s coming to Court, she found 
one of y* Dutys of her office was to play at cards on 
Sundays wt y* Princess Amelia upon which by reason 
of a scruple of conscience she resigned.” 


Turning aside from this entertaining corre- 
spondence, we come across one or two letters from 
Lord Bath, relating to his son’s education and 
expenses. Mr. Forster in his essay on Churchill 
speaks of the “money-loving old Lord Bath,” 
whose desire to read one of the satirist’s latest hits 
is tempered by the thought of the heavy charge 
for postage which will - incurred in having it 
sent to him abroad; and these letters will not 
give a different aspect to his lordship’s character. 
In one of them, written from Bath, November 23, 
1748, he acknowledges the particulars sent to him 





of his son’s last quarterly disbursements, and com- 
plains of the “vast price” paid for some matters, 
such as thirteen dollars a month for a French 
master, “which is more than two guineas the 
highest price ever paid in London.” In the latter 
part of the letter, however, Lord Bath comes to 
the conclusion that this particular charge may not 
be so very exorbitant after all, if the master attend 
every day. Thus, there is a limit to his parsi- 
mony ; eighteen pence a lesson is not too much to 
be paid for the instruction of his noble son in the 
most polite language of the day. Douglas is con- 
siderately informed that these observations are 
made, not “by way of finding fault, but only to 
have explanations.” One other extract we give 
without comment. 


“ As for my Lord’s new wiggs & new cloaths & 
new Shirts &c. I own they surprise me. My lord 
carried, besides old ones, a new wigg with him, he 
made one in Holland, I have sent him another from 
hence, & he has made one at Leipsick, so that he has 
had four in four months’ time, & as for new cloaths, 
shirts &c. I know my Lord’s foible is to have new 
every week, if you think fit to indulge him in it—but 
this first you know, you must live within compass, 
that you may afterwards travell at a little more ex- 
pense, & let my Lord know that he will find it very 
troublesome to carry a great deal of baggage, consist- 
ing of old cloaths, &c. wherefore I would advise him 
to wear out his old ones before he makes new, for great 
changes of raiment is extremely inconvenient in 
travells.” 

Lord Bath shows his acknowledgment of 
Douglas’s services to his son in the most substan- 
tial manner by presenting him in 1749, on his re- 
turn to England, to the rectory of Eaton Constan- 
tine and the Donative of Uppington, livings which 
had become vacant during his absence abroad. 

J. J. CARTWRIGHT. 


(To be continued.) 








PARIS LETTER. 


Paris : Nov. 30, 1874. 

One of the books which I announced as on the 
point of publication in my last letter has since 
then appeared—the first volume of the History of 
the Hungarians, by M. Sayous (Ernest Leroux). 
He has as yet given us only an introduction treat- 
ing of the “‘ Origin of the Pagan owl in which, 
thanks to his knowledge of the Hungarian lan- 
guage and of the works of Magyar scholars, he 
sets before us with clearness and precision the 
latest researches on the early institutions and re- 
ligion of the Hungarians, as well as on their in- 
cursions into the West, up to the battle of Augs- 
burg, which forced them to remain stationary on 
oe tuk of the Danube (955). Another member 
of the University, M. Petit de Julleville, has 
just published a History of Greece under the 
Roman Domination (Thorin), a work of solid 
value in an elegant literary form; and M. Feugére, 
Professor at the Collége Stanislas, has shown 
talent enough, in an Essay on Bourdaloue, to 
justify M. de Loménie’s choice of him as his sub- 
stitute in the Chair of French Literature at the 
Collége de France. M. Feugére has. brought to 
the study of an apparently dry and threadbare 
subject a zeal which amounts to a passion. He 
has added many new details to our knowledge of 
the struggle between the famous Jesuit preacher and 
the Jansenists. It is only to be regretted that he 
has so completely shared the sentiments of the 
author he was studying, as to treat Pascal and 
the Lettres provinciales with unjust severity. 
Bourdaloue, the Jesuits, and M. Feugére himself 
may do what they will, but the judgment pro- 
nounced by the p Sete Piro is without appeal, 
even though some’ of the premisses may be erro- 
neous. 

The publication of several other books of his- 
tory is announced. M. Perrens has read, before 
the Academy of Moral Sciences, several chapters 
of a History of Florence, the first volume of which 
is completed; and which, if we may judge from 





the size of the first instalment, will be a consider- 
able work. M. Thiers was formerly engaged on a 
history of Florence. He had collected numerous 
materials, and had had copies of many documents 
taken; but he has now given up history for the 
natural sciences, from the philosophic — 
point of view. This is not very greatly to be 
regretted. M. Thiers would have related with 
marvellous charm and animation the rule of the 
Medicis; but to penetrate the secret of the forma- 
tion of the Florentine institutions in the Middle 
Ages would have required a patient scholar. 
M. Perrens appears to have sppeoeched his task 
with conscientious care, and from the chapters 
which he has made publie we may expect him to 
c us a solid and useful book. The only detailed 
istory of Florence which we possess, that of 
Ad. Trollope, is altogether inadequate. 

Some statesmen whom the Assembly will: but 
too soon plunge once more into struggles as ob- 
stinate as they are barren, seek rest and consolation 
amid the fatigues and vexations of parliamentary 
life in works of history and ee” hy. M. de 
Pressensé is busy finishing his History of the 
Three First Ages of the Christian Church. He is 
writing the sixth volume, devoted to ecclesiastical 
organisation. M. Edgar Quinet has just published, 
under the title of The New World (Dentu), a 
somewhat confused medley{of thoughts of all kinds 
—historical, scientific, religious, moral. Unfortu- 
nately, the book shows but too unmistakeably 
the effects of advancing years. M. Quinet desires 
to give his own creed moe that of the age ; but his 
voice is scarcely listened to, and, absorbed in his 
pontifical gravity, he does not perceive that he is 
preaching in an empty fane. Like an almost ex- 
tinct volcano, he still sends out occasional flashes 
from the midst of volumes of smoke. 

A work destined to make more noise in the 
world than M. Quinet’s, is the Unpublished Corre- 
spondence of Proudhon. The first volume has just 
appeared, and is to be followed by seven others, 
not to mention divers posthumous works (Struggle 
o Caesarism and Christianity, History of Poland, 

c.). This first volume of correspondence, com~ 
prising the letters from 1832 to 1841, is of the 

ighest interest. Ste. Beuve in his study on 
Proudhon quoted numerous extracts. The whole 
volume has an equal claim to be read and admired. 
It shows everywhere the same wealth of ideas, the 
same spirited style, that logic a ouwtrance which 
starts from common sense to arrive at paradox, 


. that warmth of heart and that frankness, upright- 


ness, and courage which win our affection for the 
man, whatever opinion we may have of his sys- 
tems. In this volume we see Proudhon first as & 
compositor, then as an inmate of the Academy of 
Besangon, as fervent in his beliefs as he after- 
wards became in his negations, and en 
on a great work of philology and philosophy, 
in which he aims at proving religious truths by 
the analysis of language. Despite the strangeness 
of this enterprise, his words had a touch of genius 
when he said—it is the leading idea of Professor 
Max Miiller in his mythological researches— 
“ Since words are the signs of ideas, the history of 
language must be the history of all philosophy. 
The volume ends immediately after the publication 
of his memoir entitled What ts Property? It * 
Robbery. He had then entered — the full pos- 
session of his talent, but he had also taken up 
that militant and aggressive attitude which suited 
his critical talent and combative temperament. 
However, it is not the appearance of this new 
volume of Proudhon which has been the great 
literary event of the month, but the publication of 
the complete works of André Chénier by his 
nephew M. Gabriel de Chénier (Lemerre). 1t was 
known that the edition given in vag | Latouche, ° 
and revised with greater care by M. Becq de 
Fouquiéres, was incomplete and inaccurate ; but 
no one suspected the importance of the revelations 
to be made by M. G. de Chénier. The order of 
the poems is turned upside down; @ multitude of 
notes in prose, which accompanied the verses, ate 
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published for the first time; to crown all, we find 
several hundreds of new verses, unknown, admir- 
able, like all that this marvellous poet has written, 
«this belated Greek of the end of the eighteenth 
century,” who combined depth of thought with an 
inexhaustible imagination, the only French poet 
whose verses'give the feeling of perfection. We 
are sute now that we have him complete in these 


* three charming volumes, and that we have lost 


nothing of these treasures. 

After Chénier it is hard to come to contempo- 
rary poets. But there is one who is worthy to be 
named after him, in whom there lives again some- 
thing of his soul and of his style, who knows like 
him :— 


“Sur des pensers nouveaux faire des vers antiques.” 


I allude to Sully Prud’homme, who is about to 
publish a new volume, in which are some of the 
most beautiful verses he has written. It will pro- 
bably be entitled Les Tendresses. 

One cannot speak in like terms of praise of M. 
F. Coppée’s new volume, Le Cahier Rouge (Le- 
merre), which is simply a collapse on the part of 
its author. In seeking to find poetry in simple 
things, he has fallen into triviality and platitude, 
Luckily he perceives his error himself, and he is 
now ¢€ on works of a higher inspiration and 
greater length, which will restore his somewhat 
tottering reputation. 

Two other young poets have just made their 
first essay in the dramatic line, with both talent 
and success: M. Mare Bayeux in Nos Aieux (La- 
place), a very incorrect, but withal vigorous com- 

ition, in which under the names of the ancient 

auls he has sung our late disasters; and M. 
Gustave Vinot in his Neveux du Pape, where we 
meet again, but in a riper state, the same high 
poetic qualities, the same breath of passion, which 
were so greatly admired in his Prometheus. 

Fiction is at the present moment more poorly 
represented than poetry. The only work worthy 
of mention which has appeared very lately is a 
volume by Alphonse Daudet, Fromont jeune et 
Risler ainé, an exquisite painting of the manners 
of the shopkeepers of the Quartier du Marais in 
Paris, in which the most delicate sensibility is 
intermingled with a startling realism. 

Literary criticism is no richer than romance. 
The reprint of old articles by Théophile Gautier, 
Mérimée, and Sainte-Beuve & brought to light 
nothing very remarkable. The only interesting 
work which has appeared recently is a study on 
Leopardi by M. Bouché Leclere (Didier), An 
earnest and searching appreciation of the great 
Italian poet’s work is combined with a very com- 
plete biography. Excellent translations of Leo- 
pardi’s finest poems accompany and justify the 
author's criticisms. 

The complaint is sometimes made that the 
French book-trade is hampered by the mass of 
light literature. It seems rather at the present 
moment as if the supply were insufficient. What 
fill all the booksellers’ windows are the scientific 
and philosophical books of Germer-Bailliére, Ha- 
chette’s school books—among these Brachet’s 
French Grammar has just appeared, in which for 
the first time the principles of philology and the 
history of the language are introduced into the 
teaching of French—and lastly, the editions of 
our great classical writers published by Lemerre, 
Jouast, or- Firmin Didot. As yet only one 
Christmas book has appeared, and that is a book 
for scholars, the History of Costume, by M. J. 
Quicherat (Hachette). It is a work of the 
highest value, such as was to be expected from 
the Professor who gives such brilliant lectures on 
archaeology at the Ecole des Chartes. It will be, 


"+ we hope, only the first of a series of works on the 


Various branches of French archaeology which 
M. Quicherat alone is in a position to give us, and 
for which he has long been collecting materials. 
GABRIEL Monon. 











NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York : Nov. 9, 1874. 
A volume entitled Democracy and Monarchy 
tn France, by Professor C. K. Adams, has just 
been issued from the press of Henry Holt andOo., 
of this city. Professor Adams, in ten chapters of 
remarkably lucid writing, carries his readers 
through the weary years of trouble which have 
been the inheritance of France from the t 
Revolution to the present day. Long years of rest 
she certainly has had, but these have been as 
disastrous morally as the bitter years of warfare 
have been physically ruinous. The author arrives 
at the jnaihaalion that the French com a revo- 
lutionary spirit that is permanently content with 
nothing, and that if they cannot march slowly to 
reform they must have a strong controlling power 
to curb that spirit. He evidently has no faith in 
the present state of the country. Such conclusions 
are all the more remarkable as coming from a 
citizen of the American Republic, and a Professor 
at a Western university. It does seem anomalous 
that an American should admire the German Em- 
ire more than the French or — Republic, 
earl 


ut to the deeper enquirer it is c the legiti- 
mate outcome of the facts. In the German 
Government, with all its despotic possibilities, the 


student sees a guarantee for advance in self- 
overnment; in irritable, revolutio France, 
owever, he can find little hope of political edu- 
cation for the people. Professor Adams writes 
strongly, but apparently without animus. The 
motives and reasons for the many weaknesses of 
pee oe the English were so fond of 
calling the Sphinx—are stated with great clearness 
and without undue emphasis. 

Edward King’s papers on “The Great South,” 
which appeared in Scribner's Monthly will be 
issued in book form, simultaneously with their 
appearance in England and Scotland, by the 
American Publishing Company of Hartford, and 
sold by subscription only. The book is profusely 
illustrated with designs by Thomas Moran, the 
landscape painter, which are beautiful specimens 
of the wood engraver's-art. 

The name of Dr. J. G. Holland’s forthcoming 
serial has been changed from The Wheel of Fortune 
to The Story of Sevenoaks, D, Appleton and Co. 
announce for early publication a History of the 
Conflict between Religion and Science, by Dr. John 
W. Draper, and a volume of Picturesque Europe, 
uniform with Picturesque America. 

Mr. William Cullen Bryant, the veteran poet, 
and editor of the Evening Post newspaper of this 
city, celebrated his eightieth birthday on the third 
of this month. During the early part of the day 
he was engaged at his desk in the Post office, and 
did not retire to his house until the afternoon. 
There he was received by a number of friends 
bearing a congratulatory address signed by seve- 
ral hundreds of his friends and admirers. The 
address stated that the signers proposed having a 
memorial vase made in his honour, which would 
be placed, when completed, in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Mr. Bryant expressed his thanks 
in a few appropriate words. ould it not have 
been more to the point if the vase had accompanied 
the address, and been presented to the poet him- 
self, rather than the promise of it for a city institu- 
tion? Notwithstanding his eighty years, Mr. 
Bryant is as active and energetic as some men of 
forty. He is at his office every day, and some of 
the most vigorous editorials that appear in the 
Post are from his pen. Beside this, he is engaged, 
with the assistance of Mr. Sidney Howard Gay, 
in preparing a history of the United States for 
Scribner, Armstrong and Co. The work is to 
begin with the earliest. history of the Western 
Continent, and end with the first century of 
American independence. 

rand Bros. will publish early in Decem- 
ber, simultaneously with its publication by Mr. 
Murray in England, a volume on the Communistic 
Societies of America by Charles Nordhoff. Mr. 
Nordhoff spent three years among the singular 





people who form the subject of his book. He 
introduces communities whose existence is scarcely 
known, and tells of the inner life of many, the 
leading features of whose customs have been made 
familiar through books of travel. Mr. Nordhoff 
is a graphic writer, and is particularly clever in 
dealing with subjects like the foregoing. 

The Italian Opera season did not open in earnest 
until Mdlle. Albani arrived in this city. Her 
American début may be pronounced an unequivocal 
success. ‘The audiences at the Academy of Music 
have increased in numbers on every night of her 
appearance. The higher notes of Mdlle. Albani’s 
voice are its greatest charm. In concerted music 
she cannot hold her own, and she fails as an 
actress. Her stage manner is, however, agreeable 
and quite ladylike. 

Theodore Thomas's orchestra began its series of 
symphony concerts and rehearsals last week. The 
most important number on the programme of the 
first concert was Berlioz’s Harold m Italy, which 
has been played but twice before in New York. 
Although this work has been written for forty 
en it is only now receiving proper appreciation. 

hile there are parts of this symphony which are 
only comprehensible to the few, there are others 
again whose beauties are readily perceived by the 
many. It is impossible to imagine anything 
finer than the performance of this symphony by 
Thomas's orchestra. At the second concert of 
this series a Suite of Bach’s in B minor will be 
oe for the first time, as will also Schumann's 

irst Symphony,inB major, and Liszt's Symphonic 
Poem, Die Ideale, together with Beethoven's trio, 
Tremate, empi, tremate, for voices and orchestra. 
It speaks well for the growth of musical taste in 
this country that these concerts are liberally 
patronised. J. L, Grnper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BHARHUT SCULPTURES. 
38 Clanricarde Gardens, W.: Dec. 1, 1874, 

Through the kindness of Dr. Max Miiller, I have 
now seen a photograph of the Jetavana bas-relief, 
and a rubbing of the inscription. I admit at once 
that the emendation I proposed last week of pi 
for pe in the name Anathapediko canriot be sus- 
tained. The letter is as clear as possible, and is 
pe and nothing else.* My other emendations, 
however, are fully justified, the d of -pedtko is, as 
it should be, the lingual d, and the word read by 
General Cunningham dati is almost certainly dete. 
The letters are about an inch in height, and the 
inscription, which is wonderfully preserved, reads : 


Jetavana Anadhapediko deti ko¢isanthatena keta. 


There are no traces of an anusvara at the end of 
Jetavana, but it has probably become effaced. 
I now pass to the bas-relief itself. My anticipa- 
tion that the purchase of the garden and the gift 
of the monastery were both represented proves to 
be perfectly correct, the picture forming a medal- 
lion into which the two scenes are crowded (some- 
what to the detriment of perspective) in a way 
not uncommon in Hindu art. On the right 
two men are literally paving the garden with 
little square blocks, up to the roots of the sandal 
trees which Hardy expressly states were left 
standing when the common trees had been cleared 
away (see Manual of Buddhism, p. 218). At the 
bottom of the picture is a bullock cart piled high 
with the same blocks, which a man is unloading, 
ry tilting up the cart for the purpose. 
he two bullocks are unyoked, and are Pa, maa 
by the side of the cart. On the left is the monas- 
tery, with a crowd of monks standing near it, 
while conspicuous in the centre of the medallion 
stands Anathapindika, holding the water of dona- 
tion (dakkhinodaka) in a vessel of the exact sha 
of the “cruche,” which all who have visited the 
south of France are familiar with. In front of 
him is a figure which I believe to be intended for 
Gautama Buddha, his right hand extended to re- 
ceive the water of donation. Lastly, in the back- 
ground, we have a representation of Buddha's 
house at Jetavana, with its name, Gandhakuti, 
“chamber of perfumes,” inscribed above it. 

I had long been anxious to find the Pali version 
of the story of Anithapindika in order to ascer- 
tain whether its language bears out that of the 
Bharhut inscription. It occurred to me this 
morning that the story might be found in Buddha- 
ce Introduction (Nidaina) to the Buddhist 

ataka, I at once examined that work,t and 
found, to my great delight, not only the story of 
Anathapindika, but the very expression “a layer 
of kotis,” which is a crucial one in the inscrip- 
tion. The passage is as follows :— 

Tasmim samaye ANATHAPINDIKO gahapati. 
-... JETAVANAM KOTISANTHARENA attha- 
rasahirafinakofihi KINITVA navakammam patthapesi. 
So majjhe Dasabalassa GANDHAKU 7LM karesi. 





* I take this opportunity of correcting an inadver- 
tence in my last letter: the form vandate is correct 
Sanskrit, though in Pali we only have vandati. The 
dialect of these inscriptions is certainly not pure Pali, 
though at first sight it appears to be so. 

tT Sent to me some time ago by Mr. Fausbill. 





Which means, “At that time the householder 
Anathapindika, —t purchased the garden of 
Jeta for a layer of kotis, for eighteen kotis of 
gold, began to build (Hit. set on foot the new 
works). In the midst he built Buddha’s pavilion.” 
I have placed in capitals the words which this 
passage in common with the inscription, and 
it will be seen that every word of the inscription 
is found in the passage except deti, which, how- 
ever, occurs further on. The words santhatena 
and santhadrena are exact synonyms, and kinttva, 
“having purchased,” corresponds to ketd, “ pur- 
chaser.” The text distinctly states that Buddha's 
house was on the Jetavana grounds, and sure 
enough there it is in the bas-relief. 

After a brief enumeration of the monastic build- 
ings erected by Anathapindika at Jetavana, the 
narrative proceeds to describe the triumphal pro- 
gress of Gautama from Rajagaha to Savatthi, and 
the pomp with which the wealthy sefthi went 
forth to meet him. Then we read:— 

Bhagava imam upasakaparisam purato katvaé ma- 
habhikkhusanghaparivuto . . .. Jetavanaviharam 
pavisi. Atha nam Anathapindiko pucchi, kathdham 
bhante imasmim vihare patipajjamiti? Tena hi ga- 
hapati imam viharam agatanagatassa bhikkhusan- 
ghassa dehiti. Sadhu bhante ti mahase¢thi suvanna- 
bhinkaram adaya Dasabalassa hatthe udakam patetva, 
imam Jetavanavihaéram Agatanagatassa catuddisassa, 
Buddhapamukhassa sanghassa dammiti adasi. 

“The Blessed One, preceded by this procession of 
devout laymen, and followed by a great company of 
monks, entered the monastery of Jetavana. Then 
Anathapindika asked him, Lord, how am I to proceed 
in the matter of this monastery? Since you ask me, 
householder, bestow this monastery upon the Buddhist 
clergy, present and to come. And the great set¢hi, 
replying, It is well, lord, took a golden ewer, and 
pouring water upon the Buddha’s hand, made the 
donation with these words, This monastery of Jeta- 
yana I give to the clergy present and to come, in all 
parts of the world, with the Buddha at their head.” 


Here we have the only remaining word un- 
accounted for in the inscription, for addst in the 
text answers to det?. And we have no difficulty 
in identifying the “ golden ewer ” with the vessel 
which Anathapindika in the picture is holding 
in his hands. 

I think I have now written enough to show 
not only that the element of uncertainty may be 
eliminated from this question, but that we owe to 
General Cunningham one of the most imposing 
archaeological discoveries of the present century. 

R. C, CHInpers. 





10, Princess Square, Plymouth : Nov. 30, 1874. 

There is one inscription on the Bharhut sculp- 
tures which has not been noticed either by 
Professor Max Miiller or Professor Childers, which 
deserves attention. 

I allude to one which I read on a photograph 
before me: “ —— Janaka Raja Sitalidevi.” This 
inscription is placed over a curious group, which 
may be detected at once as the “ Janaka Jataka.” 
This Jitaka has been translated by Bigaudet from 
the Burmese. We have in the group: (1) Janaka, 
(2) Sitali (Thtwalee in the re ct. and (3) the 
arrow-maker. The scene agrees admirably with 
Bigaudet’s account (p. 420, Legend of the Burmese 
Buddha, 2nd. ed.),and thesingular gesture of Janaka 
as he holds up two fingers of one hand, and one finger 
of the other, as though in doubt whether to leave 
his wife or retain her, is very interesting as show- 
ing the way in which these early sculptures were 
made to convey their meaning. The next group 
on the same frieze appears to be a continuation of 
the subject, but the inscription is unfortunately 
worn away. Above the group in which Anatha- 

indada is represented spreading his money on 
the site of the Jetavana, I read an inscription, 
“Chitiya dasi la.” Whether this could be rendered 
“the gift of the site,” Mr. Childers will be able 
to determine better than I can. 

The group in which Elapatra Naga is worship- 
ping Buddha, which is also before me, but without 
any inscription, agrees with the translation of this 





event which I have made from the Abhinishkra- 
mana Siatra, and which will, I hope, shortly be 
published. I should not presume to question Mr. 
Childers’ textual correction, but I hope he will 
pardon me for differing from him as to the 
worship which he supposes is being paid to the 
Tree. Not only does the narrative of this event 
distinctly refer the worship to Buddha meager), 
but I think if he examines the Sanchi sculptures 
he will find that they include many instances of 
undoubted worship paid to Buddha while the 
worshippers are prostrate before the (so-called) 
altar and tree. I am sorry to differ from 
such an authority as Mr. Fe on this 
point, but the more I study these groups the more 
am convinced that the altar, so called, represents 
the seat or throne (it is developed into a throne at 
Amravati) on which Buddha was seated under the 
Bo tree when he arrived at complete enlighten- 
ment, and that the people engaged in worship are 
in fact ee Buddha, although not repre- 
sented by any ; for we know no figure was 
made of him for some centuries after the rise of 
his religion. This also bears out the theory of the 
antiquity of the Bharhut and Sanchi sculptures, 
compared with those at Amravati. It also proves 
(and this is much more valuable in my opinion) 
that the original worship of the Buddhists was a 
spiritual worship. SamvuEL Brat. 








MARLOWE AND SHAKESPEARE. 
Nov. 30, 1874, 

Years ago, when I was a school-boy, I made a 
small or discovery connected with 
Marlowe's “ Hero and Leander,” which delighted 
me much at the time. One is so apt to find out 
that the “ discoveries” of one’s school-days have 
been generally known since the year 1, that I 
have always set this also aside as probably too 
hackneyed to be worth mentioning. It was not 
till Mr. Minto’s admirable Characteristics of Eng- 
lish Poets from Chaucer to Shirley came into my 
hands, that, surprised at his not mentioning it in 
his analysis of Marlowe’s adorable poem, I began 
to suspect it might be unnoticed. And as far as 
I can learn by enquiry, such is the case. 

In Hero’s first speech to Leander, where she is 
letting him know how he can find her tower, she 
describes it as standing 

“where all is whist and still, 

Save that the sea, playing on yellow sand, 

Sends forth a rattling murmur to the land.” 
Compare this with Ariel’s song in the first act of 
the Tempest :— 

“ Come unto these yellow sands 
And then take tar 
Curtsied when you have and kiss’d— 

The wild waves whist.” 
It appears to me beyond all question (and I may 
be ensa to add that Mr. Swinburne, who of all 
men living ought to understand best the relations 
between Marlowe and Shakespeare, entirely con- 
curs with me), that an echo of the dead shepherd's 
words, written when Shakespeare himself, though 
so nearly of the same age as Marlowe, was still 
quite incapable of framing lines of such magical 
music, was ringing in the ears of the younger 
poet when he wrote the song in the Tempest, and 
if so it is not wholly unimportant as giving an- 
other minute clue to the feeling the greatest of 
writers had for the wonderful creature, who, had 
he lived, might have grown into a greater poet 
still than Shakespeare. Epmunp W. Gossk. 








The Eprror will be glad if the Secretaries of Instt- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 


possible, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Saturpay, Dec. 5, 3p.m. Physical. 
, Pm “Crystal Palace Saturday Concert 
(Mozart Concert). 
» Saturday Popular Concert (St 
James's Hall). 
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SaTuRDAY Dec. 5, 8 p.m. Albert Hall — Popular 
Night. 
Monpay, Dec.7, 10a.m. Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours opens. 
2pm. Royal Institution: General 
me Monthly Meeting. 

3p.m. Asiatic. 


4.30 p.m. Musical Association (Beethoven 
Rooms, Harley Street). 
7 p.m. Entomological. 
8p.m. Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture). 
» Medical. 
» Monday Popular Concert, St. 
James’s Hall (Hallé, Néruda, 
Patti). 
» Royal Albert Hall—Ballad Night. 


8 p.m. Civil Engineers. Photographic. 
pa Anthropological Institute. 
e Royal Albert Hail — English 
Night (Prout’s Organ Concerto, 


&c.). 
8.30 p.m. Medical and Chirurgical. 


‘WEDNESDAY, Dec.9, 3 p.m. Royal Literary Fund. 
4.15 p.m. Royal Society of Literature. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts. Graphic. 
- Archaeological Association. 
% Royal Albert Hall: Classical 
Night (Beethoven’s Triple Con- 
certo, &c.). 
TauRSDAY,Dec.10,6.30p.m. Royal Society Club. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts. Mathematical. 
- Royal Albert Hall (Bach’s Passion 
according to St. Matthew). 
8.30 p.m. Royal. 


7p.m. Literary and Artistic: Anniver- 


sary. 
7.30 p.m. Anthropological. 
8p.m. Astronomical. Quekett Club. 
pa Society of Arts: Conference to 
discuss ‘‘ The Steps to be taken 
to ensure prompt and efficient 
Measures for preventing the 
Pollution of Rivers.” 
Royal Albert Hall— Wagner Night 
(Liszt's Concerto in A — Mr. 
Walter Bache; Rheinberger’s 
Wallenstein’s Camp). 
8.30 p.m. Clinical. 


TuEspaY, Dec. 8, 


Fray, Dec, 11, 








SCIENCE. 


Corpus Inscriptionum <Atticarum, consilio et 
auctoritate Academiae Litterarum Regiae 
Borussicae editum. Volumen Primum: 
Inscriptiones Euclidis anno Vetustiores. 
(Berlin: Reimer, 1873.) 


TuERE is a peculiar charm in the study of 
ancient Greek inscriptions, even apart from 
the importance of their contents. What 
would we not give to handle the autograph 
MS. of Aeschylus? Scarcely less is the 
pleasure of poring over a marble inscribed 
with a Whgiopa of the Periclean age, and 
tracing in the forms of each letter—so 
simple as compared with the floridness of 
the Roman period, so free and graceful as 
compared with the angular stiffness of ar- 
chaic writing, so clear and bold as compared 
with the minute, scratchy characters of the 
lonian age—the essential features of 
Athenian art and life in its noblest hour. 
The Inscription stands midway between 
archaeology and literature, combining the 
interest of both. It is a literary document, 
affording direct historical data: it is an 
archaeological monument, evidencing—in the 
forms of the letters and the ornamentation 
of the marble—the artistic character of its 
age. There are not wanting signs that the 
interest of scholars is being transferred from 
the purely literary study of antiquity to a 
moze comprehensive field of research. There 
18 little left for criticism to do for ancient 
literature: all the existing MSS. will soon 
have been thoroughly edited, and textual 
criticism will have done its work. But, on 
the other hand, inexhaustible stores of in- 
scriptions lie buried beneath the soil of every 
part of Greece, only awaiting the curiosity 
and energy of scholars. 
Béckh ‘was the founder of Greek epi- 





'graphy. Inscriptions had been studied for 


centuries before, but he first raised the 
study to the level of a science. He rea’ 
the first harvest of results; he edited the 
first Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. Since 
the publication of that great work, excava- 
tions and researches have been carried on 
in many parts of Greece, with abundant 
results to Epigraphy. But nowhere has 
research been more zealous or more amply 
rewarded than in Athens and Attica itself. 
The Greek Government has encouraged the 
work, and the Athenian antiquaries deserve 
the warmest thanks of all scholars. The 
Athenian inscriptions which have come to 
light during the last twenty years are 
to be counted by thousands, and illustrate 
Atkenian history from Solonian down to 
Christian times. These have been published 
chiefly in the Athenian journals, ®:Aiorwp and 
"Eonpepic "Apyaodoyuy, and in M. Rangabé’s 
Antiquités Helléniques. 

Boéckh himself was keenly interested in 
this rapid accession of new materials, and 
fully felt the necessity of re-editing the 
Corpus Inseriptionwm, or at least the Attic 
portion, by the light of the newest results. 
But his long life ended before opportunity 
was ripe for the undertaking. Accordingly, 
Professor Kirchhoff was invited by the Berlin 
Academy to edit a Corpus Inscriptionwm At- 
ticarwm, which should contain all Attic in- 
scriptions as yet discovered. The work will 
be in three volumes: the first comprises all 
documents prior to the archonship of Euclid ; 
in the second volume Professor Kohler will 
bring the collection down to the reign of 
Augustus; the third volume will be edited 
by Professor Dittenberger, and will comprise 
inscriptions of the Imperial period. 

The first volume—perhaps the most im- 
portant of the three—is now before us, edited 
by the worthy successor of Béckh. It is a 
work of the highest value to every writer or 
lecturer on Athenian history. Not that it 
contains much material that was unknown 
before. Most of these inscriptions have been 
repeatedly published; but ‘many were inac- 
curately copied till now, and many were scat- 
tered up and down in the numberless learned 
magazines of Europe. For the first time the 
student may see at a glance what inscrip- 
tions exist for the illustration of his subject. 

The work is faultless in arrangement, in 
type, and in scholarly care. In one respect 
only are we disappointed, viz., in the extreme 
brevity of the commentary. The notes are 
almost wholly textual. And though the 
documents are so skilfully classified that they 
almost tell their own tale, yet he who would 
use this work aright should possess some 
previous knowledge of Greek Epigraphy. 
To supply this want will be a chief object in 
the work shortly to be issued by the authori- 
ties of the British Museum, on which the 
present writer is engaged. This will contain 
a revised text of all the Attic inscriptions in 
the Museum, with a full commentary and all 
information that an English scholar would 
require. Kirchhoff’s Corpus is a classified 
collection of inscriptions, not a thesaurus of 
the latest results of epigraphic research. For 
these the reader is referred to other works. 
Yet some of the documents have never been 
satisfactorily dealt with. No. 322 is the 
well-known report of a commission appointed 





B.c. 409 to survey the still unfinished temple 
of Athena Polias (usually known as the 
Erechtheium), and report on the condition of 
the works. Many difficulties and architec- 
tural drat \eyoueva occur in it, which quite 
baffle the reader; but their explanation does 
not fall within the scope of Professor Kirch- 
hoff’s Corpus. And also among the less dif- 
ficult documents, the treasure-lists of the 
Parthenon and other temples (pp. 48-93) 
may be studied to greater advantage in Pro- 
fessor Michaelis’ delightful monograph Der 
Parthenon, where every possible document 
relating to that temple is brought into one 
focus, and illustrated with no less eloquence 
than learning. 

Those who, fresh from their Thucydides 
and Xenophon, approach for the first 
time a collection of Attic inscriptions, will 
probably be surprised both by what — 
find there and by what they fail to find. 
they expect direct illustration of Greek lite- 
rature they will be disappointed. It is re- 
markable how rarely the lines of Greek 
literature and Greek Epigraphy completely 
blend into one. Partly this is because out 
of the vast number of inscriptions many 
have been destroyed and many remain still 
undiscovered. There is no reason why 
we should not some day discover a tomb- 
stone inscribed with the name Zwxparn¢ 
Lwopovicxov ’AwrexMey, or the decree in 
which the Peloponnesian war was finally de- 
clared. Yet the fact remains that inscrip- 
tions do more than illustrate Greek literature 
—they supplement it. Unhappily the earliest 
Decrees are much mutilated, and yield but 
scanty results. No. 59, however, is the iden- 
tical psephism cited by Lysias (adv. Agora- 
tum, 71-72), in which Thrasybulus of Caly- 
don and Apollodorus of Megara were re- 
warded for the assassination of Phrynichus 
by the gift of Athenian citizenship (B.0. 411). 
No. 37 is a mutilated decree respecting the - 
readjustment of the tribute of the allies: 
and No. 33 is a fragment of a decree (B.C. 
433) renewing the old standing alliance be- 
tween Athens and Rhegium, which is re- 
ferred to by Thucydides (iii. 86). 

Far more perfect is the elaborate series of 
inventories of the treasures, national and 
sacred, which were stored in the Parthenon 
and other temples on the Acropolis. These 
furnish a wonderful illustration of Pericles’ 
statement of the resources of Athens as given 
by Thucydides (ii. 13). No. 179 is part of 
an account of the expenses of the two first 
expeditions to Corcyra in the year 433 B.o. 
(Comp. Thucyd. i. 45 and 51). These docu- 
ments show the minute care with which the 
Athenian democracy kept their accounts. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all Attic 
inscriptions are those known as tribute-lists, 
which give an account of the sixtieths of the 
gopoc dedicated yearly to Athena. Over 100 
fragments, discovered at different times on 
the Acropolis, have been successfully pieced 
together by the ingenuity of Professor 
Kohler, and present us with the accounts 
from B.c. 454 to 428. Here we have authen- 
tic lists of the subject states, and of the 
amount of their payments. It is not too 
much to say that the first authentic history 
of the Athenian confederation was given in 
K6hler’s Urkunden und Untersuchungen zur 
Gesch. d. delisch-attischen Bundes (Berlin, 
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1870). It is curious that the doubling of 
the tribute in B.c. 425 by Alcibiades—which 
Grote set aside as resting only on late autho- 
rity, and contradicted by the silence of 
Thucydides—is now confirmed beyond ques- 
tion by the simple testimony of the lists 
themselves. 

For the most part it will be found to be 
the value of Attic inscriptions that they 
yield just the information we should not 
have expected, while what we might have 
looked for they omit. Greek literature is an 
inadequate representation of Greek life ; its 
complement is to be found in archaeology. 
Literature has its home within doors, but 
Greek life was an out-door existence, in the 
gymnasium, the temple, the agora; and the 
records of these scenes were inscribed on 
marble with marvellous care. Herein lies 
the value of Epigraphy. Our meaning can 
best be expressed by a comparison of Grote 
and Curtius as historians of Greece. Both 
have achieved a vivid portraiture of Athenian 
life, but they worked by different methods. 
Both were equally versed in Greek literature ; 
but for its illustration Grote, for whom 
archaeology had no charm, relied on a keen 
judgment trained in the practical school of 
English politics. Curtius began as an editor 
of Greek inscriptions and writer on Greek 
topography; and to an imagination so 
schooled we owe a history which startles the 
reader by its bold reconstructions of ancient 
life. Epwarp Lee Hicks. 








Physiology for Practical Use. By Various 
Writers. Edited by James Hinton. In 
Two Volumes. (London: Henry S. King 
& Co., 1874.) 


THIs is a popular exposition of some of the 
principal facts of physiology, though it 
touches so many points of medicine and 
. general hygiene, that the heading might 
almost be exchanged for “ Popular Medi- 
cine.’ Mr. Hinton states in the Preface, 
that although his name appears on the title- 
page, his part in the volume has been small, 
being limited apparently to the revision of 
the several papers. Pursuing a somewhat 
different plan from that usually followed in 
physiological treatises, Mr. Hinton plunges 
at once into the nervous system and the 
organs of senses, the anatomy of which is 
given in quite sufficient detail for such a 
work, whilst generally useful knowledge in 
regard to long and short sight, cataract, &c., 
is conveyed in a very intelligible manner. 

As an example of the mode in which 
physiology is made practically useful in Mr. 
Hinton’s work, we shall transcribe a section 
on his own subject, which contains an im- 
portant lesson. Speaking of the cleansing 
of the ear, he remarks that the passage of 
the ear does not require cleaning by us. 
Nature undertakes that task, and in the 
healthy state fulfils it perfectly. 

“Her means for cleansing the ear is the wax, 
which dries up into thin scales, which peel off and 
fall away imperceptibly. In health the passage of 
the ear is never dirty, but an attempt to clean it 
will infallibly make it so. Washing the ear out 
with soap and water is bad; it keeps the wax 
moist when it ought to become dry and scaly, and 
makes it absorb dust. But the most hurtful thing 
is the introduction of the corner of a towel screwed 
up, and twisting it round. This proceeding irri- 





tates the , and presses down the wax and 
flakes of skin upon the membrane of the tympanum, 
producing pain, inflammation, and deafness. Wash- 
ing should only extend to the outer surface, as far 
as the finger can reach.” 

In addition to such sensible writing as this 
there is at the same time in some parts an 
admixture of curious mystical writing that 
to us at least seems out of place. Thus, 
speaking of the sense of smell, the writer 
observes that “through all antiquity not a 
temple was erected to any god that did not 
smoke with continual offerings of frankin- 
cense and all sweet perfumes: ” but were not 
such perfumes employed as a means of con- 
cealing and overpowering the vile odour of 
burning flesh, commonly offered up in such 
temples? A good deal follows of a religious 
cast, of which we fail to see the practical 
application. Nor can we admit that plea- 
sure in sweet odours is fainter now than in 
past times, nor, supposing that this were 
allowed, that it is due to the development 
of music. 

We notice here and there some inaccu- 
racies. Thus (p.2, vol. ii.), in speaking of the 
sudoriparous glands, it is stated that “every 
square inch of skin is perforated by several 
thousand openings, which are the apertures 
of corresponding glands.” Now this is true 
only of the skin of the palm of the hand and 
sole of the foot, in each of which there are 
about 2,700 openings to the square inch; 
but elsewhere the number is much smaller, 
not amounting to more than 500 or 600 per 
square inch on the neck, back and thighs. 
Again, in the section on alcohol (p. 134), it 
is stated that alcohol, if not consumed, “ is 
converted into fat, and thus appropriated to 
the uses of the economy.” Surely this is erro- 
neous. By undergoing combustion, alcohol 
may cause the fat of the food and the hydro- 
carbonaceous materials of the albuminous 
compounds to be spared, and thus lead to the 
deposition or storing up of fat in the body ; 
but we cannot admit that alcohol can be 
“converted” into fat. The editor, how- 
ever, takes a generally correct view of the 
uses and actions of alcohol, classing it very 
properly with the foods. 

Taking it altogether, the book will perform 
its intended duty if it leads the popular 
mind to take some interest in the truths of 
physiology, and aids in spreading useful 
knowledge among the unlearned. 

Henry Power. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that an elaborate memoir on the 
Geology of the Weald, by Mr. W. Topley, will 
shortly be issued by the Geological Survey, as one 
of the volumes of its Memoirs, 


WE hear that Dr. Dohrn intends to make 
arrangements for a systematic observation of the 
habits of the lower marine animals kept in the 
Aquarium of the Zoological Station at Naples. As 
the collection now exhibited there is by far the 
largest ever made, many times as great as those of 
the Crystal Palace and of Brighton, which afford 
such inexhaustible amusement to their daily 
crowds of visitors, interesting and important re- 
sults may be expected. Particular attention will 
be given to the numerous species never before 
kept in tanks (such as several species of Medi- 
terranean cuttle-fish, shell fish, corals, sea-stars, 
electric fishes, and all those transparent animals 
which inhabit the surface of the sea), and 





therefore never seen by any naturalist under 
circumstances at all approaching their natural 
conditions. 


Near the village of La Celle, not far from 
Moret, in the valley of the Seine, there occurs a 
fossiliferous deposit of tufa, which has been re- 
cently visited, and its fossils described, by MM. de 
Saporta, Tournouér, and de Mortillet. According 
to the description communicated by these observers 
to the Geological Society of France, the tufa is a 
yellow concretionary limestone traversed, as is so 
often the case with such rocks, by innumerable 
winding tubes of ‘insect-larvae, of the genera 
Rhyacophila and Hydropsychis. It is believed that 
the deposit is of Quaternary or Pleistocene age, 
and according to M. de Mortillet it is pre-glacial. 
Among the vegetable remains, which have been 
diligently collected by M. Chouquet, the most 
notable are the leaves and fruit of the fig-tree 
(Ficus carica). From the small size of the fruit, 
M. de Saporta concludes that the fig had not 
been modihied by cultivation. The associated 
shells are referred by M. Tournouér to thirty-four 
species, and with a single exception are land-shells. 
Most of the species are now living in the district ; 
some, though not occurring at present in this 
area, are still found elsewhere in France; others 
again are not known in France, but are yet living 
in other parts of Europe; while a few of the 
species or varieties appear to be altogether extinct. 

he molluscan fauna concurs with the flora in 

ointing to a warmer and more southern climate 
in Central Europe. The deposit has yielded to 
the acute observation of M. de Mortillet several 
worked flints, including one of the Moustier type. 


Ovr English Chalk has recently been attracting 
attention on the opposite side of the Channel, two 
papers on this formation having been read before 
the French Geological Society, and published in 
the November number of the Society’s Bulletin. 
Professor Hébert, in continuation of researches 
which he presented to the British Association at 
the Brighton meeting, has sought to correlate the 
subdivisions of the English chalk with his classi- 
fication of the chalk of the Paris basin—a classifi- 
cation which is at once stratigraphical and palae- 
ontological, and which admits, according to the 
author, of wide application. In the same number 
of the Bulletin M. Charles Barrois has a note on 
the Chalk of the Isle of Wight, which he asserts 
has not received from English geologists the same 
attention that has been bestowed upon other 
formations inthe island. Mr. Whitaker's writings 
on the Chalk of our southern counties are largely 
quoted by both authors. 


Ir has been determined by the authorities of 
the Geological Survey of Victoria that a “ Pro- 
dromus” shall be published, for the preliminary 
description of remarkable Victorian fossils brought 
to light during the progress of the Survey. The 
work will be issued in “ Decades,” or numbers of 
ten plates each, with corresponding letter-press. 
We have recently received the first of these de- 
cades, which has been prepared by Professor 
McOoy, the Palaeontologist to the Survey. It 
opens with two plates of Graptolites from the 
slaty rocks through which the gold-reefs course ; 
these fossils are of interest as being those that 
first enabled the palaeontologist to refer ‘the 

old-bearing slates of Victoria to the Lower 

ilurian period. In the three succeeding plates 
we find illustrations of fossil wombats from 
the gold drifts, and upon the evidence of 
these extinct marsupials it has been inferred 
that the auriferous drifts of Victoria, instead 
of being alluvial, are at least as old as our Crags. 
Following these wombats are two plates of curi- 
ous Volutes, which appear to gece the deposits 
in which they occur on that debateable horizon 
between the Upper Eocene and Lower Miocene, 
which the German geologists term the Oligocene 

riod. Turning to plants, one plate is devoted to 

esozoic and one to Palaeozoic coal-plants; we 
may remark, that all the true coal of Victoria 
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appears to be of Oolitic and not of Carbonifer- 
ous age: the Lepidodendron here figured having 
amy, in sandstones unaccompanied by coal. 
The last plate is occupied by figures of two new 
species of fossil star-fish from Upper Silurian 
beds. 


Waurttz almost every important branch of science 
has its periodical reports of progress, it is curious 
that English geologists should hitherto have been 
without any systematic work of this kind. The 
want, however, is about to be supplied by the annual 
publication of a Record of Geological Literature, 
which will be edited by Mr. W. Whitaker, of the 
Geological Survey. The first volume will contain 
short abstracts of all papers, both British and 
foreign, published during the year 1874. We 
understand that the Record will probably embrace 
the following range of subjects :—stratigraphical 
geology arranged topographically; geology as 
a pl to mining ; physical geology ; mineralogy 
and petrology ; and adineaie ogy. 

Tue last number of the Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. 
Geolog. Gesellsch. opens with an elaborate La wily 4 
Dr. H. Loretz, of Munich, in which he describes in 
great detail the geological structure of the country 
around Ampezzo, lying partly in Tyrol, and partly 
in Venetia. The observations on which the paper 
is based were made in the summers of 1872 and 
1878; and the memoir has been anticipated by 
preliminary essays contributed by the author to 
the Neues Jahrbuch. The memoir which has just 


ap is accompanied by a map of the district, 
coloured geologically, a | by two plates of sec- 
tions. 


Arta recent sitting of the German Geological 
Society, Herr Weiss exhibited a specimen of 
silicified wood from the Permian rocks of Mans- 
feld, in Prussian Saxony. Unlike most silicified 
wood, the present: specimen presents on its surface 
well-preserved sculpturing, thus affording ground 
for the formation of a new species. Itis described 
as Tylodendron Saxonicum. 


Accorpine to Herr F. Romer, of Breslau, the 
skull of the musk-sheep (Ovibos moschatus), the 
most Arctic herbivorous mammal, has been de- 
tected among fossils from the Pleistocene loams 
of Silesia. The discovery is of some interest, in 
consequence of the limited occurrence of this 
species in Germany, three localities only having 
hitherto yielded its remains. 


Ir seems to be proved beyond doubt that a true 
Lepidosteus lived in the waters of the Paris basin 
during the early Tertiary period. M. Paul Gervais 
has recently announced that the ganoid fish from 
the Paris beds, described by Agassiz as idotus 
Mavimiliani should be referred to Lepdosteus 
Suessionensis. This correction is based upon the 
recent discovery of abundant fish-remains, in- 
cluding vertebrae, at Neaufles, near Gisors. It is 
well known that the genus Lepidosteus stands 
unique among fishes in having the bodies of its 
vertebrae not biconcave, but slightly concave be- 
hind and convex in front. The fossil vertebrae 
from the Paris basin possess precisely similar 
opisthocoelus characters. 

Ix the last number of the Geological Society's 
Journal, Mr. L. C. Miall, of Leeds, describes some 
remains of Labyrinthodonta from the Keuper 
Sandstone of Warwick. The Warwick Museum 
poems nearly all the fragments of Triassic 

byrinthodonts hitherto discovered in England ; 
and Mr, Miall, heving. carefully studied this col- 
lection, is able to offer a critical examination of 
the fossils, and a revision of many of Professor 
Owen's former determinations. * connexion 
with this subject we may call attention to the 
\ ble report on the structure of the Laby- 
rinthodonts, drawn up by Mr. Miall, and recently 
printed by the British Association in the Report 
of the Bradford meeting. 

Ox Tuesday, November 24, the Geological 
Society of Manchester held the first ination of 

present session, when Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, 





the newly-elected president, delivered the opening 
address. In this address he gave a brief analysis 
of some of the most recent additions to our know- 
ledge of geology in its relation to mining, en- 
gineering, and terrestrial physics. 

Tue botanical results of the exploring expedition 
in North-Western Wyoming, under Captain W. 
A. Jones, have recently been published by Dr. 
Parry in the American Naturalist. Not many 
new species were discovered, but a great number 
of interesting plants collected by Nuttall, and 
only represented in herbaria by unique specimens, 
were re-found. The tract explored comprises the 
Green River basin, the southern spurs of the 
Wind River range, and the Big Horn and Yellow- 
stone River basin, including the National Park. 
Only fourteen new Phanerogamia are described, 
and six new or rare Cryptogamia. No absolutely 
new types were discovered. 


THe Royal Society of Arts and Sciences of 
Mauritius, which has been in existence for forty- 
two years, have sent over the seventh of the new 
series of their Transactions, which contains an 
account of the work done up to May, 1873. The 
contents are chiefly zoological and botanical. One 
of the oe is on the Vacoas growing in the 
island of Rodrigues, a place to which special at- 
tention has lately been rected, on account of the 
station there of the Transit of Venus observers. 


Der Naturforscher gives an account of observa- 
tions on the tone of waterfalls made by Herren A. 
and E. Heim, and communicated tothe Natural His- 
tory Society of Schaffhausen. They say a mass of 
falling water gives the chord of C sharp (C, E, D) 
and below these notes the non-accordant F. When 
C and D sound louder than the middle note, F 
is heard very fully. It smothers the pure chord 
of C sharp, so that it isno longer heard as a concord 
but as a clear rushing noise. The F is a deep dull 
humming far-resounding tone, strong in proportion 
to the mass of the falling water. It can be heard 
round rocky corners or through thick woods, and 
ata distance at which the other notes are im- 
perceptible. Besides F,C andG are heard. E is 
always weak, and the ear scarcely recognises it in 
small falls. The notes OC, E, G, F, belong to all 
rushing water, and in great falls often in different 
octaves. Small falls often give the same tones 
one, two, or three octaves higher. No other tones 
can be found. In strong falls F is the easiest to 
hear; in all weak ones C. On first attempts to dis- 
tinguish the notes, C is usually the most readily re- 
cognised, and as each note is accompanied by its 
octave, it is often difficult to decide which O, G, 
or F is heard. Persons with musical ears attempt- 
ing to sing near a rushing water spontaneously use 
the key of C sharp, or of F sharp if near a heavy 
thundering fall. Other keys give an ugly discord. 
Experiments with other fluids are suggested to see 

f they give notes differing from those of water. 


Accorpine to Der Naturforscher, Herr W. 
Hoffmeister has investigated the movements of the 
threads of Spirogyra princeps (Vauch), one of the 
fresh-water Algae. Placing a thick bundle of the 
Spirogyra in a glass vessel, he noticed that after 
being quiet for a minute or so, single threads crept 
out on all sides bending themselves in all sorts 
of ways. In from one to two hours all separated 
and spread themselves pretty uniformly through 
the water. In three hours some of the threads 
began to climb up the side of the vessel. They 
kept both ends in the water and curved the 
middle so as to project above the surface. 
Thread joined to thread in this position, forming 
groups all round the glass, the projecting parts 
being 25-33 mm. above the surface of the water. 
Light was not found to affect this movement, 
which could be carried on in complete darkness. 
Single threads placed in a porcelain dish with a 
flat bottom showed the movements to consist in 
bendings and straightenings in one plane without 
any axial rotation. The movements are not con- 
stant. For a quarter or half an hour the threads 
may remain in one place, or move so little that 





it can only be detected by using a micrometer, 
and then suddenly spring into activity. The 
movements occur eongh changes in the dimen- 
sions of the cell membrane, and as that possesses 
a double refractive power, Herr Hoffmeister ex- 
amined it with a polarising apparatus and found 
its growth lengthwise to occur “in a very broad 
zone of the side surface except in a narrow ring- 
shaped region bordering on the partition walls.” 
The motion is thus produced by unequal longi- 
tudinal growth of the sides of the threads. 


In a letter to Mr. Langley, published in Comptes 
Rendus, October 12, M. Faye returns to his 
question of the resemblance between sun spots, 
whirlwinds, and cyclones. He attributes the un- 
willingness of astronomers to accept his views to 
want of sufficient knowledge of the terrestrial 
phenomena, which he says have not, on account of 
their complication, been sufficiently studied ma- 
thematically, and which he considers have been 
regarded far too superficially. Since Oarring- 
ton’s discovery of unequal velocities in contigu- 
ous zones of the sun’s photosphere, gyratory cur- 
rents would be expected in the sun by any one 
familiar with hydraulics, He points to an essen- 
tial distinction between gyrations with horizontal 
axes, or axes variously inclined, and whirling 
movements with vertical axes. The first, he 
says, are unstable and tend to form spiroidal 
layers in fluid masses, which are soon decomposed 
and destroyed, while the second can take a regular 

ometrical figure and are astonishingly stable. 

Te does not wish to exclude the former move- 
ments, which are commonly recognised as tumul- 
tuous, from consideration, and he recalls an 
experiment he formerly exhibited to M. Plateau 
showing that movements of that kind combined 
with the properties of liquid films give rise to 
emulsions of fatty bodies in serous fluids, which 
may be decomposed by other modes of agitation. 
He considers that a new chapter of mechanism 
should be written devoted to gyrations with ver- 
tical axes, whirlpools, waterspouts, typhoons and 
cyclones, and lastly sun spots. This paper must 
be taken in conjunction with the explanations in 
Comptes Rendus for August 3, in which M. Faye 
gave elaborate explanations of a series of drawings 
which he now states will be published. It would 
exceed the space we can give to the subject to 
attempt a résumé of the two papers, but the follow- 
ing passage from the last one will explain the main 
facts on which he relies, He says :— 

“Tfa powder is thrown into a natural or artificial 
whirlpool, its form becomes visible, and it is seen to 
be that of a reversed cone elongated downwards like a 
funnel. It will be noticed to produce a circular and 
conical depression on the surface of the liquid, which 
changes to a jet (sqillie), quickly effaced when the 
whirling ceases, and the surrounding fluid flows 
towards the axis to re-establish the equilibrium. The 
observer will be able to verify the angular accelera- 
tion of particles as they approach the axis, and also 
that the motion is propagated from above downwards, 
and the force stored up in the vortex is finally trans- 
ported to the base and exhausts itself in a raking move- 
ment. Not only are the dust particles carried down- 
wards, but, as General Morin has shown, swimmers 
and even vessels, or, according to M. Belgrand, ice- 
flakes, aro violently drawn into this sort of gulf, which 
only permits their re-ascent after having swallowed 
them up. A still more perfect representation may be 
obtained by De Maistre’s plan of throwing oil upon 
the water, when it will be carried downwards and re- 
mount in bubbles round the whirlpool.” 





Tue Journal of the German Oriental Society 
(xxviii. 1) contains a number of interesting 

apers. Bacher contributes some critical enquiries 
into the Targum of the Prophets, from which he 
concludes that the variants in the Codex Reuch- 
lini belong to the older translations before the 
present text had been stereotyped, adding that the 
same holds good for the Targum on the Penta- 
teuch of the fragments of the Jerusalem Targum. 
Blau gives a Palmyrene inscription and bas-relief 
commemorating two children, Hiibschmann some 
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contributions to the explanation of the Avesta, 
and Pritorius discusses the meaning of four As- 
syrian words. Niéldeke determines the position 
of the Babylonian town Vologesias and other 
points of Oriental geography, Aufrecht examines 
the commentarieson the Amarakosha, and Schrader 
criticises the translation of Assyrian passages 
given by Priitorius in the preceding number of 
the Journal. Stickel describes six gold coins of 
the Il-khane, and Wright sends a note on the 
Phoenician inscription Melitensis Quinta, together 
with a copy of it. Notes and correspondence fill 
the rest of the Journal, among which may be 
mentioned an attempt on Schlottmann’s part to 
uphold the genuineness of the “ Moabite ” pottery. 


Dr. Donyer’s “Comparative Dictionary of the 
Finnic-Ugrian Languages” (Vergleichendes Wor- 
terbuch der Finnisch-Ugrischen Sprachen) Part I. 
which has lately been published, will need no re- 
commendation to Turanian scholars; but the 
general philologist, who is less likely to be ac- 
quainted with it, will find in it much that is in- 
teresting and valuable. The author hopes to 
bring out the Second Part of the work before the 
end of the present year, and will follow it up by 
a review of the Finnic suffixes with all their 
Se eemae changes. It is a fortunate omen for phi- 
ology that attention is being at last turned to the 
Turanian languages, since it is in them that many 
of the secrets of speech are locked up. Scientific 
works like the one before us are doing the work 
that Diez has done for modern Romanic, and 
Curtius for ancient Aryan, and are laying a sound 
basis for the prosecution of researches which the 
discovery of Accadian has opened up. One of the 
facts brought out in this Comparative Dictionary 
is that the Ugrian roots are not the crystallised 
entities they have been supposed to be, but that 
they display a weakening and strengthening of 
the vowel of the root similar to the weakening and 
guna of Indo-European grammar. Dr. Donner 
not a quotes roots and words from 
Samoyed, Turkish, and Mongolian, which may be 
compared with those of the Ugrian dialects. His 
arrangement is excellent; in fact, nothing can be 
clearer than the system he has adopted. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Soorety or BrericaL ARrcHAroLocy (Tuesday, 
December 1, 1874). 


8. Brrgu, LL.D., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were then read :—1. “On a 
Mythological Inscription on the Tomb of Seti I. 
at Thebes.” Par Edouard Naville, Genéve.—In 
this paper the author begins by referring to the 
primitive deification of physical causes, and their 
gods then influencing human affairs, whereby 
(with the aid of the poets) mythology became so 
interesting to its believers. He obtained squeezes 
from the original inscriptions at Thebes, formerly 
known to be perfect, but now mutilated by the 
Arabs, who nocturnally abstract pieces for sale to 
tourists, in spite of the Khedive’s orders to the 
contrary. This inscription, which belongs to the 
archaic period, represents Ra, as the creator of 
mankind, being so disgusted with their insolence, 
that he resolved to exterminate them: but pre- 
viously convokes an assembly of the other gods to 
take their advice ; his father Nan in this council on 
their hehalf urges him to this step, and the goddess 
Tefnut descends as Hathor for that purpose. The 
massacre makes human blood flow to Teliopolis. 
Ra afterwards repents, and orders certain deities to 
drink up the inundated country ; to gather at Ele- 
phantine a quantity of fruits, which, mixed with 
the said human blood, fills 7,000 vases, the sight of 
which number rejoices Ra, and the human race 
Fe ga Ra swears with uplifted hand not to 

ill mankind again. These offer their warrior aid 
to Ra against his foes, the barbarians of the date- 
fields at Amu: who are subdued. Ra soon tires 
of human society, re-ascends fatigued into heaven 
on the back of the Cow-transformed goddess Nut: 





previously granting to his favourite Thoth a field 
with Aalu flowers; the ibis and cranes; the solar 
and lunar orbs and stars, &c., which appear imme- 
diately at his wish. He also gives commands to Seb 
with regard to the serpents he carries about him. 
M. Naville points to the separation of the human 
race, who drank from the Nile-water, from others 
who drank from well-water, as indicative of the 
outside Libyans and Arabians from the true 
Egyptians. He suggests that the latter, as Typho- 
nian men, were not extinguished, and thinks 
human victims were originally sacrificed as Typho- 
nian foes, and pleasing to the great god Ra. The 
inscription concludes with precepts for the purifi- 
cation of the intending reader of this most sacred 
record. He quotes Plutarch, Porphyry, and 
Seleucus as authorities for human immolations at 
Heliopolis, which this record, he supposes, was to 
abolish. The resemblance to Jupiter commanding 
Saturn, and scriptural analogies, is very striking. 

2. “On a Monument of Haremhebi.” By S. 
Birch, LL.D.—The paper contained an account of 
an inscription relating to the coronation of the 
monarch Haremhebi, or Horus. The principal 
points of interest are the mention of the cere- 
monies in honour of the king, and his restoration 
of the worship of the god Ammon, which had 
been overthrown by the heretical worshippers of 
the sun’s disk. The endowments of the temple of 
Ammon at Thebes, Heliopolis, and Memphis are 
also alluded to in the inscription. 





GxotoeicaL Socrety ( Wednesday, Dec. 2). 


J. Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. A 
femur of a new Dinosaur, found in the Oxford Clay 
of Great Gransden, Cambridgeshire, was described 
by Mr. H. G. Seeley. The bone is in the Wood- 
wardian Museum at Cambridge, and is the only 
known specimen. Mr. Seeley has given to this 
undescribed Dinosaur the name of Cryptosaurus 
eumerus. Dr. H. Hicks, having continued his 
researches on the old rocks of Pembrokeshire, read 
a paper “On the Succession of the Ancient Rocks 
in the Vicinity of St. David’s.” A ridge of meta- 
morphic rocks, perhaps of Laurentian age, with a 
north-east and south-west trend, forms an anti- 
clinal axis; and on the slope of this ridge there 
lies unconformably a vast series of rocks ‘extending 
from the Longmynd to the Llandeilo groups, 
without any well-defined interruptions. the 
Longmynd group is succeeded by the Menevian, 
which has been so well worked out by Dr. 
Hicks, and these two groups may be taken to 
form the Lower Cambrian series. The Mene- 
vian rocks are followed by the Lingula flags, 
and these by the Tremadoc group. Above the 
Tremadoc come two great series, which, not 
having been previously studied in detail, were 
specially described in the present paper. The 
lower group, for which the author used Professor 
Sedgwick’s term—the Arenig—consists mainly of 
black slates, capable of division, on palaeon- 
tological evidence, into three sections—an upper, @ 
middle, and a lower Arenig group. Lying upon 
these slates are the Llandeilo rocks, also capable 
of arrangement in three stages. The lowest group 
consists of black slates, interstratified with vol- 
canic ash; the middle group of calcareous shales 
and flags, associated with compact limestones; 
and the upper group, like the lower, of slates and 
eruptive rocks. A large number of fossils have 
been obtained from these ancient deposits, showing 
a richer fauna than had been previously known on 
these horizons. They are chiefly graptolites, trilo- 
bites, and brachiopods, and include many new 
species. The paper naturally reopened the old 
controversy as to where the line should be drawn 
separating the Cambrian from the Silurian system. 
In spite of slight palaeontological breaks, at the 
top of the Menevian and top of the Tremadoc 
groups, it was maintained that the whole series 
formed one grand natural system of rocks, 











FINE ART. 
THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Ir would be difficult to imagine a more vacuous 
and purposeless exhibition than the one which 
opened in Suffolk —_ on setae ee 
less save that inters, Pp i 
their objectionable satin de a natural dasied 2 
sell them, and somehow, we suppose, they find, 
to some considerable extent, a market in this 
Gallery ; though who the purchasers can be isa 
question to puzzle one before the solution comes, 
and to make one low-spirited afterwards. The 
number of exhibited works, in oil and water- 
colour, is no less than 907. 

The best of the figure-pictures in oil is, no 
doubt, the Ecclesiastics of Mr. Calthrop, repre- 
senting the friars of a Franciscan convent accom- 
panying a church dignitary, who has come to con- 
duct the service, and to make a visit of inspection. 
The brush-work of this picture is eq easy 
and efficient, the groined stone-surface solid and 
in good tone, and the figures well characterised 
both singly and asa group. Mr. Calthrop has a 
safe future before him, if only he will avoid re- 
poms one class of subject till it becomes thread- 

e and mechanical. After this it is not easy 
to find anything else to mention with decided 
encomium ; rps: 4 not the large figure of a 
woman, or “nymph,” robed in white, painted 
by Mr. J. H. Walker, and named Preparing for a 
Festival. Mr. W. A. Walker sends another of 
the less insignificant figure-pictures, Nel dolce 
tempo della prima etade; a sort of classical idyl, in 
which a nude youth of some fourteen years ofage has 
been blowing bubbles, companioned by an almost 
equally nude girl of like age. In such a collec- 
tion as the present, this work deserves mention, 
but cannot secure commendation. Mr. H. Ala- 
baster sends a composition of Iphigenia proceed- 
ing to the place of sacrifice. This appears to be 
the work of a beginner, and is in some degree 
promising. The grouping is better than merely 
commonplace, and the intention is serious, aiming 
both at simple nature and at grace. The handling 
is flat; the colour, if neutral, not unpleasing. 
Another smaller picture by this gentleman, Rut 
has no importance. Summer Eve in the Garden 
of a London Hospital, by Mr. Bauerle, is not 
wanting in appropriate sentiment, and is other- 
wise agreeable—least so in colour. The Fishers 
Maid is an odd performance by Mr. A. Thompson 
—not a good one. We see here a Japanese or 
Chinese damsel, far from correct in ethnical t 
standing to angle on a stone in the shallows of @ 
measureless river; on another contiguous stone, & 
white stork poses upon one leg. Mr. Morgan, as 
usual, contributes works of a humourous or 
matter-of-fact character. The best of these is 
named The Times: it pourtrays the interior of 
a apy Posey hotel, overlooked by the town- 
hall; a farmer is expressing to a clergyman his 
views of public affairs, consequent upon the read- 
ing of the morning's newspaper. This picture 1s 
cleverly lighted, and is in other respects a sober, 
accurate, and successful piece of work. Another 

inting of very considerable excellence in = of 
iteral and facile truth of expression is An Incident 
during the Shah's Visit, showing a number of more 
or less ragged boys who have climbed a tree, and 
are bawling out their uncouth salutations to the 
(here unseen) potentate. The composition of this 
picture, necessarily peculiar, is quite good enough 
to match with its expression : but the whole thing 
is made repulsively ugly, the colour being more 
particularly at fault. , 

In this gallery there is a very large proportion 
of female exhibitors, and they, on the whole, 
com well with the males. We can cite Miss 
M. Backhouse, Girl with Strawberries, a rather 
large picture, not unskilful; Miss E. Mitchell, 
The Departure, showing a lady who is about to 
descend the moveable platform which leads down 
to the deck of a steamer at Boulogne, or some 
such French sea-town; Miss B. Meyer, The 
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Duchess of Gloucester doing Penance, in which, 
though the executive power is of the most 
rudimentary kind, the incident is well con- 
veyed in some of its details; Miss A. Smith, 
Give us this Day our daily Bread, a picture care- 
fully painted, and not so absolutely squalid as to 
cease to be pathetic, representing two miserable 
children, a brother and sister, who pray in their 
garret before going out on their quest after pence, 
the boy as a crossing-sweeper, and the girl as a 
flower or watercress seller; Miss M. Godsall, 
Fioretta, a large head of a warm-complexioned 
girl about sixteen years of age, in which the look 
of fresh-natured naiveté is pleasantly conveyed ; 
Miss M. Thomas, The Fisherman’s Daughter, well 
modelled, and in other respects careful. When 
we proceed to the water-colour section of the 
figure-subjects, we still find the ladies active ; see 
the female head by Miss F. Sothern (No. 672) ; 
The Spanish Fruit-seller of Miss E. Alldridge, an 
audacious sort of large glowing sketch, not free 
from slovenliness, yet — s perception and 
talent ; and the Juliet of Miss M. James, which 
we ‘may observe cannot surely be meant for 
Shakespeare’s Juliet. Still among the water- 
colours, we come upon one of the best things in 
the exhibition, Mr. ‘Doraldson’s Love-Song, Time 
of the Thirty Years’ War: picturesque in its 
treatment of the ancient German town, and the 
serenading party, and flushed, as usual in Mr. 
Donaldson’s work, with the richest hues of the 
ee ots however, on the whole, among his 
ppiest performances. The Politician, by Mr. 
Ker—an old man with his newspaper—is credit- 
ably done. 
Two of the principal landsca (oil-colour) 
are by Mr. G. Harvey and Mr. ©. L. Jones. A 
iverside, Morning, by the former, shows the 
matin mist and coolness of a summer day which 
will be hot ere noon, and a woman raking hay ; 
the impression of the scene is true, but the exe- 
cution is not carried far. Mr. Jones’s Scene on 
the Stour, Wimborne, far the better of the two, is 
wrought with a strong, precise hand, and a good 
faculty of realisation; we see the narrow river 
crossed _ nay tangle of weeds, its flat and 
ks, and the distant church. The 
following also deserve inspection : — Penstone, 
Dewy Eve, farm-buildings and calves, small and 
well handled; W.L. Wyllie, Le Palais du Franc, 
Bruges, and View of Ghent; C.W. Wyllie, The 
Summer of St. Martin, and Ambleteuse Harbour 
(these four small works look exceptionally artistic 
amid their surroundings here) ; Peel, The Mawd- 
dach Valley, North Wales; Garraway, A Breton 
4 cession, Pont Aven, Finistére—a land- 
i with ~ gone —T with a right sense of the 
ue; Aumonier, rting Day; Britten 
The Hidden uth, in which we soa lady ina litter 
with two horsemen, winding up a secluded road 
which slopes upwards from near the sea-shore—a 
well-designed and interesting little picture; E. Ellis, 
Autumn Fields, grey and harmonious in its uncon- 
on colour, the handling rather too hurried ; 
nome Moore, toe Entrance to Loch Rian, the 
fork apparently of a young executant, good in 
diffused but subdued light > Sengdals, Bunset on 
the Heath; J. W. B. Knight, A Welsh Farm 
among the Hills, with numerous pigeons, and a 
true air of rural remoteness ; Twilight at Criccieth, 
simple and dignified in tone and handling; T. J. 
) Birnam Hill, Perthshire: Hayes, O’er Moss 
and Fell; Yglesias, Evening of Life, Norwich, 
good in tone and keeping. Four of the more in- 
teresting water-colour landscapes are the View of 
te n the Old Bridge, and Street in Ludlow, 
y, Mr. Donaldson ; On the Coast at Towyn, North 
ales, by Mr. Rudge; and Scene of the late 
Explosion in Regent's Park, by Miss Turck. 
Rye piditine exhibits Sheep in the Desert, 
nset, which, without specia! merit, has an un- 
common ss suitable to its subject. She had 
80 man ren she didn’t know what to do isa 
t quaintly wag | picture of a duck and 
on the water, by Mr. Dollman; and 





Caught in the Act, by Mr. Charlton, treats forcibly 
the wrangle of two dogs over a bone. A Mouse- 
trap, by Mr. Childs, is a well-painted presentment, 
in water-colour, of a barn-owl watching a mouse, 
its purposed prey. The Study of Honeysuckles and 
Roses, by . Stillman, shows the superiority, 
especially as regards colour, with which floral 
material can be treated by a lady whose gifts in 
figure-subjects of an elevated class have often been 
evinced. W. M. Rossertt. 








THE MEDAL FOR M. COROT. 
Paris : November 23, 1874. 

I have once already spoken of our great and 
beloved ae ig gg Corot, @ propos of the 
medals awarded by the jury at the last Salon. 
Public opinion was unanimous in selecting for the 
gold canned fan artist in his eightieth year, who 
exhibited two landscapes which may be reckoned 
among the freshest and noblest of his works, and 
the whole of whose life has been spent in the 
pursuit of art, unsullied by intrigue or unworthy 
concession. 

The jury is elected by a special electoral body, 
composed of members of the Institute and of their 
pupils, of artists who have received decorations 
or medals—in fact, of a body of men which, feeling 
itself superior to the public and even to the ad- 
ministration, and voting by ballot, can commit 
any excess of power with impunity. Its presi- 
dents, with two members chosen by lot from each 
section, awarded this gold medal to M. Géréme. 

I have no leisure at the present moment to 
pause to discuss M. Géréme’s work. The oppor- 
tunity will come some day. [I shall criticise 
it the more severely in proportion to the com- 
manding and profitable position which M. Géréme 
has secured at the Institute and the picture shops. 
Suffice it now to say that M. Géréme had so 
little reckoned on such an excess of honour that 
his first wish was to decline it. He has been 
overwhelmed with medals at every exhibition. 
These pictures were, both in size and subject, 
very second-rate specimens of his work. He was 
fully aware that such a distinction would centre 
upon him the impartial eyes of criticism, and that 
he would be stripped of some of his plumes there- 
by. He accepted, according to rumour, to gratifi 
his father-in-law, the head of the house of Goupil, 
the wealthy picture-dealers. But I am inclined to 
believe that he wished to avoid exposing too 
openly the fault just committed by his confréres 
through excess of zeal. Had he done so, he 
would have given the final blow to the present 
constitution of the jury, already seriously menaced, 
and would have got into trouble with the ad- 
ministration, which had been very deservedly 
galled by the refusal of an independent jury to 
award him the “ prix du salon ” newly established 
by M. de Chenneviéres. 

Our _ rang with the scandal, for a scandal it 
was e medal of honour is, according to the 
terms of its institution, to be awarded to the 
author of “ the most eminent work of the Salon.” 
The Director of Fine Arts undertakes to have it 
engraved. There was clearly shown the great 
danger to the State of yearly interference with 
artists and their affairs. The multitude cannot 
but understand that the State delegates its rights 
to a jury, and endorses all that jury’s verdicts, 
What were the feelings of the public which 
pressed round M. Géréme’s three pictures, all three 
commended by a large placard to its very best 
attention? Why, said they, they are constantly 
talking to us in official documents, in books patro- 
nised by the ministry, in semi-official papers, of 
“high art,” #.e., of an art which seeks only for 
heroic subjects, and represents them on large sur- 
faces, and here is the State rewarding by the vote 
of its special jury mere anecdote painting—a Frre- 
deric the Great with mud on his boots, a hump- 
backed Moliére, and a Father Joseph coming down 

a staircase in a boulevard melodrama. Why, 
added the public, does not independent criticism 





declare again and again that the greatest artist is 
he who joins most heart to most science, who is 
ever saturating himself with the study of Nature, 
who creates a tradition instead of being in craven 
subjection thereto; who sees in his palette a 
means of expression whose material conditions 
are closely allied to the moral beauty of the work ? 
and havenot the artists who form the electoral body 
crowned works the meaning of which can only. be 
guessed at with the help of a printed explanation 
—works which do not even make historical cha- 
racters their central point, and bring them before 
us in a burlesque form; works which are less like 
painting than the toys that convicts carve in 
cocoa-nut during their leisure hours, and the 
colouring of which violates every law of the 
grammar of art ? 

So said the public. Immediately the admirers 
of Corot and the landscape-painters, who had felt 
the cruel blow which the Institute or its clients 
intended to strike at landscape-painting by its re- 
jection in the person of one of its most illustricus 
iving representatives, the admirers of Corot and 
artists of character opened a subscription for the 

urpose of presenting the master with a medal. 
Daler the Empire the subscription would have 
been a failure. This time—we mention it as a 
little indication that the French character is 
growing loftier and more robust—it has produced 
more than 4,000 francs. We have already re- 
ceived remittances from England, with letters 
that increased their value twofold. Your country- 
men have recognised the fact that genius is an 
international inheritance. I hope that fresh sub- 
scribers will yet add their names to this list, 
which will be copied on "apes and presented 
to the aged master to preserved by him and 
bequeathed to his family as a patent of nobility. 
Subscriptions will be received in London by M. 
Durand-Ruel, vr by any French artist, who will 
send us the amount before December 15. 

During the last few days the Committee has 

assembled to arrange the final details. Its com- 
osition was as follows. The president was M. 
Marcotte, an amateur and old friend of Corot; its 
members, Jules Dupré, the stirring landscape 
painter, who gives his works the stamp of such 
deep emotion ; Charles Daubigny, who has often 
gone to paint the Thames below London; H. 
Daumier, the great caricaturist, who has lately all 
but lost his sight, and who, not satisfied with his 
powerful lithographs, also paints in water-colours 
and oil; Arthur Stevens, lover of the elegances of 
modern life; Roybet, whose genius asa colourist 
is ridding itself by degrees of too strong con- 
trasts; Edouard T'rére, whose sentimental scenes 
are known to you; and lastly, the writer of these 
lines. An old friend of Corot, a sculptor, M. 
Geoffroy-Dechaume, brought to the meeting the 
model of a small medallion after the taste and tra- 
dition of the scarce and beautiful medals of the 
end of the French Middle Ages; that is, in high 
relief delicately modelled, and more simple in 
style than the always pouting medallions of the 
Pisans and the Paduans. On the reverse is a 
palette with a crown and a branch of laurel, and 
an inscription. On the obverse is the profile, 
energetic, expressive, and gentle, of Corot; his 
ear pointed like that ofa faun ; his projecting fore- 
head the seat of absolute conviction; his eyes 
bent into a glance now frank as that of a child, 
now resolute as that of a good workman; his lips 
half-open ; his powerful jaw and his colourless 
and silky hair, which softens what we might 
term the too-pronounced expression of the face, 
were it not for the plays of feature which modify 
it from moment to moment, like clouds passing 
between the sun and a landscape. 

Corot is candour and firmness itself. No man 
is so easily moved ; but nothing in the world has 
availed to induce him to paint otherwise than he 
paints; neither penury, nor rejection at the hands 
of the juries, nor the denial of his talent and 
his method for forty years, nor the insulting 
counsels of pedantic criticism, which was per- 
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petually dinning in his ears that he was wanting 
in finish, nor the league of great dealers to pre- 
vent his works from finding their way into the 
great collections. His rehabilitation, which only 
dates from ten years back, has neither infatuated 
nor astonished him. His only mistake is in 
putting forth too many sketches, which are full, 
indeed, of exquisite suggestions, but would have 
required a few hours more to pass into the stage 
of complete pictures. Now, when they are placed 
in his hands, he acknowledges as much, and 
touches them up with a delicacy incredible in 
one who bears the burden of eighty years. 

His conversation is typical. One day I was 
praising the lightness of his foliage. “ Yes, yes,” 
said he; “the birds must be able to fly through 
the branches.” Another day I saw at his house a 
young merchant from Bordeaux, who—partly, no 
doubt, on the faith of some critic—had asked 
him for a picture to be placed among his bride’s 
wedding presents. Corot, after keeping him 
waiting for two years, at last gave him the pic- 
ture. “ You see, sir,” said Corot, skipping about 
in the studio, dressed in a long grey blouse, with 
a little striped cotton cap on the top of his head, 
and a pipe in his mouth, “ you see, sir, it is Nature 
celebrating her bridal.” In fact, it was Spring— 
Floréal, as the republican Calendar had it—dawn 
still enfolding the distant hills with the mists of 
morning, the water rippling beneath the warm 
breeze, the woods awaking to the song of birds. 
Nothing could express more powerfully the pro- 
mise of a happy day. For two years had he been 
seeking for this motive, so tenderly allegorical. 

His language is wonderfully full of imagery. 
He exaggerates like a woman bent upon lying. 
He told me one day that noises in the country 
are much louder than all the noises of the 
town. True; but this is how he proved it: “I 
was seated under some willows on the bank of a 
stream ; I was quietly painting; when suddenly 
I heard a thunder-clap! It was a swarm of bees 
that had just settled on the willow branches above 
my head.” Corot’s whole self may be perceived 
in the quality of these sensations and recollections. 

He is returning from the country to settle at 
Paris. He has brought back studies as fresh and 
as firm as those of his prime. But he is visibly 
depressed. The death of a deeply-loved sister has 
been a great blow. Once so active, smiling and 
chatty, he remains in his chair with his arms 
hanging down, speaking of the sad things that 
await the aged. When M. Marcotte told him 
that we wished to present him with this medal at 
a banquet, and when it was proposed also to 
organise a regular exhibition of his works, he 
withdrew from these proofs of cordiality and 
esteem on the pretext of weariness. But we 
must hope that his astonishing vigour of frame 
and constitution will enable him to triumph over 
this momentary crisis. 

Though he declares himself the pupil of Bertin, 
one of the most utter nullities among the classical 
landscape-painters of the Restoration, though he 
went to Italy in 1826, and spent long years in the 
country, and though he brought back with him a 
certain portion of that academic bad taste which 
infected the Flemings in the seventeenth century, 
and almost all our own artists, likea malaria, Corot’s 
nius is essentially the child of the races of the 
orth. He has our inquisitive passion for mists 
pierced by the sun. His imagination delights to 
follow men and things beyond the limits of vision, 
into those distances or beneath those shadows 
which magnify them or swallow them up. He has 
the notion of those four seasons, unknown to the 
men of the South, especially the notion of Spring, 
the most heart-stirring of all, the most fruitful in 
intellectual activity, the secret of the infinite 
charm of the great romantic writers in France and 
England. He adores light, but light diffused, and 
without sharpness or brilliancy. He sees beauty 
in mass rather than in detail. His work shows 
in many points an astonishing affinity with the 
musical work of Weber. 


r 





What he brought back from Italy, elthough 
executed at the time of life when a man’s powers 
are in full activity, is less great, less complete, 
than what he has painted in France, pala in 
the suburbs of Paris, whose lilac sky streaked with 
white clouds he has caught so well. Still I have 
seen the Mediterranean as I see it at the present 
moment in a little study made at early morning, in 
1834, on the shores of the Gulf of Genoa: the 
strand and the water are light and creamy, like iced 
café au lait in a crystal cup. But I prefer him in 
this scholarly, supple, firm, and subtle study of 
the Pont de Gretz, a village near Fontainebleau. 
This painting seems to follow as if by oy the 
course of Apollo’s car. The heaven is soft as a 
plate of silver-gilt slightly worn. In hours of 
melancholy, when the brain and hand are weary, 
when one is lost in building castles in the air, and 
in bitter memories, this landscape continues to 
live. Wonderful phenomenon ! this heaven throbs 
and vibrates like my floating thought, while the 
real sky, of which I catch glimpses above the roofs 
between the chimneys, shows nothing but dead 
tints floating on a pale background. 

I have seen in England, at the Royal Academy 
Exhibitions, and in his own studio, to which 
Frederick Leighton had taken me, a landscape 
painter who recalled Corot. It was Mason. But 
the figures which he introduced into his effects of 
sky and wide landscape, though otherwise nobly 
poetical, tended too much to distract the attention 
to their own profit. 

I will not exhaust to-day all that might be said 
of this master, whose position is henceforward 
marked in the history of our school. His work 
is like those exquisite liqueurs which are only to 
be quaffed in small draughts. 

AsI have a blank page, and as there is no 
other important news in art, I will take the 
liberty of mentioning an event of some literary 
interest. 

M. Auguste Vacquerie, the witty and cou- 
rageous editor of the Rappel, has just published, in 
an octavo volume, a piece which in 1848 obtained 
the honours of a great failure. It is this Tragail- 
dabas, “a facetious drama” in its first ultra- 
romantic text, now a fanciful comedy, highly 
amusing, highly original, and vastly superior in 
form to all those bourgeois comedies which for 
twenty years have occupied the stage at the 
Théatre Francais. M. Vacquerie, after an interval 
of six-and-twenty years, has now thoroughly re- 
cast it, without, however, modifying the original 
conception. 

Tragaldabas is a being full of vices, sensual, a 
wine-bibber, gluttonous, a babbler, a little of a 
thief, and a great deal of a coward. He is, to 
outward appearances, the husband of Dona 
Caprina, who is not really and truly his wife, but 
his cousin, a young girl of Cadiz in fabulous times, 
who, in order to select a husband at her leisure, 
has assumed this character of a married woman. 
Her supposed condition attracts all the gallants to 
her side, and allows them to speak without dis- 

uise. A young lord, sceptical and handsome, 

on Eliseo, hovers round the beauty like a moth 
round a candle. Far from wishing to see her be- 
come a widow, he takes the utmost care of Tragal- 
dabas, and even fights duels for him, for the more 
sense of- protection the fool feels, the more 
recklessly fre embarks upon improbable and dan- 
gerous enterprises. It is in the development of 
this character and situation that the whole point 
of the comedy consists. In the end love triumphs, 
as it ought, over all their tricks. Dona Caprina 
is smitten with a serious passion for Eliseo, who 
no longer shuns marriage with her. Tragaldabas 
is allowed to plunge into a frightful affair with a 
Matamore, Don Minotoro, whose. mistress he is 
courting, and who satisfies himself for the first 
time with chopping off one of his ears. To get 
rid of the puppy, some money is thrust into his 
pocket, and he is sewn up in the skin of an ass— 
a witty ass, which would make the fortune of 
any company of mountebanks. 








In 1848, Frederick Lemaitre exaggerated the 
burlesque side of his part. He went so far as to 
come on the stage after a real and prolonged téte- 
a-téte with several bottles of wine. The public 
flew into a passion with author and actor at once. 
The uproar was indescribable. In vain M. 
Vacquerie had in the theatre Victor Hugo, Théo- 

hile Gautier, Balzac, Champfleury, éodore 
e Banville, Mdme. George Sand to back him; 
the piece was performed once only. It was after- 
w pee ig with the grossest insults, One 
must read it to judge how artistic and original 
it is. 

Last year M. Vacquerie published a volume of 
highly original poems entitled Mes premieres 
années de Paris. He is a man of very ble 
manners. He has always loyally obeyed his con- 
victions. When Eugéne Delacroix was the victim 
of the most triumphant calumnies of the Acade- 
micians, his pictures found a purchaser in M. 
Vacquerie. Justice has come. He now possesses 
a collection of masterpieces, which are worth a 
thousand times the price he paid for them. He 
will not part with Pn Pu. Burry. 








ART SALES. 


One of the most important sales of prints that 
have occurred for a considerable time was that 
held by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, 
on Friday and Saturday of last week. It consisted 
of the second portion of the collection formed by 
Hugh Howard at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and included no less than two hundred and 
twenty examples of the etchings of Rembrandt. 
A few drawings by Old Masters were also included 
in the sale. One, which was ascribed to Rem- 
brandt, and which agreed in subject with the 
right-hand portion of one of his most famous 
rints—The Large Landscape, with Cottage and 
Dutch Barn—fetched 17 gs. A sheet of studies 
by Albert Diirer for a well-known engraving— 
that described by Bartsch as La Sainte Famille aw 
Papillon—was knocked down at 311. A drawing 
of Claude’s—a study for one of Sir William 
Miles’s pictures at Leigh Court—was knocked 
down at 22/, But the interest centred in the 
etchings of Rembrandt. Twenty of his own 
portraits were offered for competition. Of these 
the finest seemed that portrait known as Rem- 
brandt Leaning on a Stone Sill. It is one of not 
many portraits of himself in which he has mixed 
grace with vigour and thoughtfulness. The im- 
ression sold was in the second state, and was 
soe down to Colnaghi for 43/7. The collec- 
tion, though pretty strong in Rembrandt's portraits 
of himself, was comparatively deficient in fine 
examples of his portraits of other men. There 
was no Uytenbogaert, the Goldweigher, nor was 
there an Ephraim Bonus, nor a John Lutma, the 
Goldsmith—this last being among the very finest 
of Rembrandt’s works. But in sacred subjects 
the collection was rich. The highest price 
attained at all during the sale was that give 
for a magnificent first state of Christ before Pilate. 
The print in the first state is of the greatest 
rarity, and this was a most brilliant impression on 
Japanese paper. It was knocked down to Hollo- 
way and gon for 2511. There were two remark- 
able impressions of one of Rembrandt's test 
works, The Crucifixion (No. 81 in Wilson’s Cata- 
logue of his prints). The first, a first state on 
vellum, sold to Colnaghi for 211/.; the second 
sold for 71/. to Mrs. Noseda. Danlos, the Parisian 
print-seller, bought an impression of The Hundred 
Guilder Print, in fine condition, for 1062, This 
is the famous work of which a first state has been 
sold for about 1,100/.. A most noteworthy copy 
of it, by Leopold: Flameng, is probably by this 
time known to many readers. Among the Pious 
Subjects, a Saint Jerome, seated, reading was &- 
quired by Colnaghi for 437. The Beggar Subjects 
and Miscellaneous Subjects did not realise suc 
high prices, but 247. 10s. was obtained for Zhe 
Onion Woman, probably because De Claussit, 
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early French catalogue-maker, could describe 
i on lees iaiees”* Wile, the best-known 
lish authority, does not attribute it to Rem- 
brandt. Siz’s Bridge, the first landscape sold, 
has the sort of interest attached to it which will 
always make it valued by lovers of curiosities. 
It was etched, as the often-told ra Pop , while 
Rembrandt was one day waiting for his dinner, at 
the house of his friend and patron, the Burgo- 
master Six. If it is not a finished picture, it is 
valuable as showing how instantly Rembrandt 
could seize on the guiding lines, the leading lines, 
of a landscape, and with these suggest the 
whole. The impression sold to Mrs. Noseda for 
101. 15s. ——o a . cag sen SP of 
The Sportsman, landscape, for 30/.; and a very 
good impression of a aes state—the fourth—of a 
Village near the High-Road, for 261. A fair im- 
pression of Rembrandt's Mill sold for 197. ; a fine 
Goldweigher’s Field, for 361. The former is one of 
Rembrandt’s most delicately finished composi- 
tions; the latter looks at first merely a sheet of 
jottings of many objects in a wide and varied 
Leedecnpe. It has yet qualities of abstraction and 
selection, which come to be valued chiefly when 
it is well known. The Canal Landscape of an 
Irregular Form (Wilson, 218) is rarely offered for 
gale, Mrs. Noseda acquired this one for 27/., and 
for 827. the same buyer acquired a splendid im- 
jon of the great landscape known as The 
Trees—one of the most passionate and 
powerful of all the works of the master—cer- 
tainly his greatest achievement in the field of 
landscape. 


Tue sale of the art collection and paintings of 
M. Gustave Fould took place on the 23rd and 24th 
ult., at the Salle Drouot, and realised 55,000 fr. 
(2,200/.):—Lot 1. A pair of seaux of Sévres 
porcelain, soft paste, Louis XV. period, 2,900 fr. ; 
(2.) Solitaire of Sévres, also soft paste, and same 

riod, 810 fr.; (27.) Bronze group, Nessus and 
Deionira, Louis XIV. period, 2,060 fr.; (28.) 
Time-piece, the Three Graces supporting the 
movement, Louis XIV. period, 1,800 fr.; (58.) 
Incense burner of Chinese cloisonné enamel, 
1,000 fr.; and (59.) A circular bowl, of the same 
ware, 930 fr.; (64.) Commode of Boulle, Louis 
XIV. period, 1,550 fr.; (65.) Bureau of wood 
marquetry, Louis XV. period, 1,360 fr.; (73.) 
Large copper bowl, Italian, Louis XIII. period, 
1,120 fr.; (75 and 76.) Two tapestries, hunting 
subjects, Henry IV. period, 2,300 fr. ; (77.) Ta- 
on silver thread, Louis XIV. on horse- 

, 961 fr. The paintings sold as follows:— 
(8.) Jan Ten, Port of Amsterdam, 1,105 fr.; 
(10) Gonzales Coques, A Musical Party, 1,080 

-; (12.) Demarne, Return from Fishing, 915 fr. ; 

fa Desportes, Dog watching Game, 890 fr.; 

(14.) Diepenbeeke, Holy Family, 1,020 fr. ; (17.) 

Van Goyen, Entrance of Wood, 1,500 fr.; (20.) 

Hubert Robert, Interior of an Italian Dwelling, 

1,105 fr.; (29.) Mallet, Evening at Mdme. Tal- 

1308 og fr.; (43.) Van der Velde, Sea-piece, 
r. 


In one of the sales of last week two fine maho- 
gany armoires, with ormoulu mountings, period 
Louis XVI., sold for 6,900 fr., and four Flemish 
tapestries for 4,850 fr. 


Tae > pictures and other works of art 
were sold by auction in the Gallery of the Inter- 
national Exhibition on the 24th, 26th, and 28th 
ultimo, The pictures sold well, many at higher 
Prices than those at which they were fixed. The 
sale realised 13,1257. 4s. 6d. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Armstrone is at this moment engaged in 
completing an important series of decorative 
paintings on which he has been for some time at 
work. They are executed for a dining-room built 
by. the archi 


tect, Mr. Nesfield, at Bank Hall 
Chapel-en-le-Frith. The room is about eighteen 


feet square, and is lighted by a large bay win- 





dow, on either side of which are blank wall spaces ; 
one side of the room next to it is entirely free, 
the other side has in its centre the fireplace, at 
the opposite end are two doors. The reer are 
fashioned throughout in unstained, unpolished 
oak, and in this material the frames ultimately 
destined to receive the panels painted by Mr. 
Armstrong are executed. These panels are ten in 
number. The principal composition occupies the 
unbroken wall space opposite to the fireplace : it 
consists of three portions—a centre group on a 

nel about seven feet long, supported right and 
eft by subordinate figures. e panels either 
side of the window contain groups of birds; 
those which fill the spaces on either side of 
the fireplace (at present only sketched in) will 
contain figures; and in the smaller panels above 
the two doors birds again furnish the subject. 
Mr. Armstrong has very skilfully contrived to 
give an air of continuity to the various groups of 
figures and birds which succeed each other in the 
panels on the same level, by employing a back- 
ground which admitted of something like repeti- 
tion without the risk of sameness. A marble wall 
with alabaster panels runs through all. In the 
three principal compartments we see the fruit and 
foliage of an orange grove rising above its edge, 
the centre of the middle one is occupied by a foun- 
tain, a girl kmeels beside its basin, she dips her 
hand in the water, at her side is placed a bowl of 
gold fish, another girl stands and bares her arms, 
leisurely preparing to follow the action of her 
kneeling companion. They are transferring the 
gold fish from the bowl in which they are con- 
fined to the fresher waters of the fountain. The 
marble wall rises directly behind. On the 
edge a boy stretches himself, and watches their 
proceedings. In the right-hand compartment 
sits a girl embroidering, and above the wall 
we see the line of a second wall where the 
orange grove breaks, and then a fine outline of 
distant mountains against the sky. The leaves 
of the trees are brushed by the wings of two 
aso rising in hasty flight. A large red tiger 
ily grows in front of the figure, and these flowers 
reappear in the left-hand compartment, which is 
filled with a girl feeding pigeons—one of the 
happiest of Mr. Armstrong’s creations. The pose 
is expressive of an ease, simplicity, and grace 
which give the figure great charm. To this 
succeeds the panel on the right of the window. 
Here an oleander branches out of a red terra- 
cotta pot against the marble wall, over which 
comes a broad sweep of clear sky. To the left of 
the pot stands a stately stork, whose attention is 
challenged by a magpie, who makes a lively dart 
from the opposite side. The panel on the left of 
the window contains a group of swans pluming 
themselves on steps crowned by a border of bril- 
liant marigolds, out of which the marble wall 
again appears; whilst over head, trained against 
the upper wall, blossoms a white magnolia. The 
ground everywhere, except in this picture, is 
green; not very green, for that would disturb 
the warm harmony of colour required by the 
tone of li,ht oak in which the room is 
fitted, so the grass is covered with daisies. 
No positive blue occurs anywhere; the sky is 
delicately pale, with streaks only of grey blue 
in a warm air, and for the rest shades of 
yellow, of warm brown, of orange, or dark red. 
A group of wild ducks falling through the sky in 
rapidly descending flight fill one of the spaces 
above the doors ; the other is occupied by a majes- 
tic peacock seated in the branches of a cedar tree. 
These birds—the stork and magpie, the swans, the 
swarm of feeding pigeons—have all been painted by 
Mr. Randolph Caldecott, on the spaces and lines 
indicated in Mr. Armstrong’s design. Their execu- 
tion is in every respect admirable ; in flight or in 
motion they are equally full of grace and life. A 
word should be said as to the method of technical 
procedure, which promises special advantages of 
steady durability. All the work has been done 
on canvasses prepared in the ordinary manner, 





and over that two coats of flake white, to which 
plenty of time for hard drying has been allowed. 
No flake white (white lead) however has been 
employed in the painting, which has been carried 
through in zine white only, which will (as far as 
present experience shows) remain light without 
the protection of varnish, or much oil. The lin- 
seed oil in which the permanent pigments used 
with this white are ground, is the sole medium 
pe The surface thus obtained is very dead, 
and greatly resembles the appearance of fresco. 
It will not require varnish, and can actually be 
washed without taking any harm. These paintings 
are now to be sent down to Bank Hall, and will be 
fixed in the places which they are destined finally 
to occupy. Mr. Armstrong will then complete 
them on the spot. It is hoped that some arrange- 
ment may be contrived which will admit of the 
pictures being put up temporarily, so that after 
their final completion they may be removed for 
exhibition in town next spring. In this case we 
shall hope to return to the subject, and to devote 
a special notice to this important series of compo- 
sitions—important not only on account of the pure 
decorative sentiment which inspires them through- 
out, but on account of the delicately conscientious 
zeal which it is evident that the artist has unsel- 
fishly brought to the service of his motive. 


AmMonG much official work at present to be seen 
in Mr. Armistead’s studio, there is one bas-relief, 
the subject of which is independent, and which 
deserves special attention. The dead body of a 
man of middle age stretches right across the slab; 
the head is supported by an angel, at the feet 
springs an eagle. The theme is most poetically 
suggestive, and the treatment has the freshness, 
delicacy, and naiveté of genuine work. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of - 
the St. Paul’s Completion Fund, held yesterday 
week at the Chapter House, the following resolu- 
tion was carried by a majority of nine to four :— 

“The Committee agree to comply with the recom- 
mendation of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, 
that steps should be taken for rescinding the agree- 
ment with Messrs. Burges and Penrose, which has 
been found to be highly inconvenient in its working.” 


THE entire absence of critical work would 
render the recently issued Catalogue of Mr. 
Whistler's Etchings of no interest to any but the 
possessors of the etchings, even if the price at which 
alone the book is to be obtained did not place it be- 
yond the reach of the greater part of ma public us 
cares for art in England; but the catalogue, giving 
little but the names and the briefest possible de- 
scription of the etchings, will yet be of some use 
to those who are collectors of Mr. Whistler's 
prints. The publication of so bare though pains- 
taking a record does not afford a very fitting 
opportunity to say much about the prints them- 
selves, and it would be difficult to say much about 
the catalogue. Mr. Ralph Thomas, the compiler, 
has recognised eighty-six different etchinzs. Of 
some of these only one or two impressions are 
believed to exist. Not half of the whole have at 
any time been regularly published. One small set 
was published in France, and another, later on, in 
London. The rest have filtered from time to time 
into different private collections. 


A PAPER just published by Marquis Campori in 
the Nuova Antologia at Florence, gives new and 
valuable information as to the relations of Titian 
with the Dukes of Ferrara. The Marquis is 
known as the author of several interesting contri- 
butions to the literature of art; and he has more 
than once succeeded in finding among the records 
of the house of Este documents of the utmost im- 
portance. In the present instance he gives us two 
original letters of Titian, and a précis of corre- 
spondence between Alphonzo I. and his agents 
at Venice and Bologna—in which the name of 
Titian frequently occurs. From these we gather 
that an intimate connexion existed between Titian 
and the Ferrarese court from 1516 to 1534,and that 
though Alphonzo was not as urbane or friendly 
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with the + painter as the Marquis of Mantua, 
he gave him valuable commissions. It is apparent, 
indeed, that Titian painted more pictures for 
Alphonzo than for any of the Italian princes; and 
his services at Ferrara are only surpassed by those 
he did to Charles V. and Philip Il. Once, 
and once only, Alphonzo tried to attach Titian to 
his person by offering to take him to Rome at the 
accession of Adrian VI. in 1522. But Titian 
neglected the offer. At a later aa the enmity 
between Clement VII. and Ferrara made the 
Marquis of Mantua a more useful friend to the 
painter than one who could not favour Titian’s 
applications for church preferment for his son. 

1514 Giovanni Bellini had left a Bacchanal 
unfinished at Ferrara which was composed for a 
drawing-room in the Duke’s palace. It was his cus- 
tom to complete pictures of this kind up toa certain 
point only, leaving the finishing touches to be 
given on the spot, and when he returned to Venice 
from Ferrara at the close of 1514, it was probably 
his intention to return to give the finishing strokes 
to the Bacchanal. In this, however, he was pre- 
vented by age, and it became necessary for the 
Duke to look out for another master who should 
not only complete what Bellini’ had left undone, 
but add two or three more compositions to those 
which already adorned the drawing-room. Marquis 
Campori, in one of his earlier contributions to 
periodical literature, has told us how Alphonzo 
employed Pellegrino da Udive and negotiated (in- 
effectually) with Raphael. Titian was more 
pliant than the latter, and more able than the 
former ; and in the course of seven years (1516-23) 
he completed the series of four Bacchanals, of 
which the first, now at Alnwick, was nearly 
finished by Bellini. 

Titian pursued the same system as Bellini: he 
took his pictures to Ferrara to give them the final 
touches, and in this way his visits to the “ cas- 
tello” of the Duke were very numerous. We 
ascertain that he worked (probably at Bellini’s 
Bacchanal) in February and March, 1516; that 
he delivered the Dance of Cupids round a Statue 
of Venus (Madrid) after that date, the Bacchanal 
(Madrid) in 1519, and the Bacchus and Ariadne 
of the National Gallery at the end of 1522. The 
subsequent dispersal of these treasures, and the 
loss to Ferrara of all Titian’s works, is too well 
known to need further illustration here, 


WE are sorry to have to record the death, at 
Munich, at the age of seventy-five, of the well- 
known Bavarian genre and animal painter, Karl 
Hess. His pictures were especially remarkable 
for the fidelity with which he reproduced the 
characteristic features of alpine and forest scenery, 
and the special individualities of animal life. 


Recent reports from Madrid announce that the 
severed parts of Murillo’s painting of St. Anthony 
of Padua have been discovered, but unfortunately 
in an injured condition, the head of the Saint 
having been detached from the remainder of the 
body, and the picture having been thus even more 
seriously damaged than was expected. Till this 
discovery was made, a hope was entertained that 
the known value of this beautiful work would 
have secured it from such desecration at the 
hands of those who were presumed to have per- 
petrated the theft from a thorough appreciation 
of the intrinsic value of the painting itself. The 
latest reports announce that two Englishmen have 
been denounced by their Spanish confederates as 
the instigators of the act. 


Tue Cercle de l'Union Artistique has just 
opened, in its rooms in the Fine Venlans, an 
exhibition of the works of M. Carolus Duran, the 
rising portrait painter: a brother-in-law of Mdlle. 
Croizette, of the Théatre Francais, whose portrait 
he has exhibited at the Salon. Carolus Duran’s 
works include both portraits and landscape studies, 
finished pictures and sketches. Those now ex- 
hibited to the members of the Club and their 
friends number forty in all, of which one only has 





been shown before—the little girl’s portrait which 
was in the Salon last season. 


THE Chronique published last week an interest- 
ing contribution to the history of costume, in the 
form of a catalogue of a sale by auction of a 
nobleman’s personal effects that took place in the 
year 1572. It affords a curious illustration of the 
manners of that period to find that such illustrious 

84 as the Queen-mother of France, the 
King’s ther, afterwards Henri III., the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, the Scotch Ambassador, the Duc 
d’Aumale, the Duchesse de Lorraine, and many 
others" of high rank, disputed with one another, 
and also with a less aristocratic company of 
citizens, for the possession of what Hebrew sales- 
men would term “old clo’.” Such a sale would 
at the present day be chiefly attended by that 
fraternity, but in the sixteenth century, when dress 
had a deeper significance than the mutability of 
fashion now permits, it was not evidently considered 
beneath the dignity of the test nobles in the 
kingdom to add to their obe from the left- 
off apparel of a deceased member of their order. 
Thus we find the President d'Orsay, a great 
arg | of the law, buying “ a pair of breeches of 
black silk, enriched with embroidery in silver, and 
lined with white linen;” “two pair of slippers, 
one pair of red-brown velvet, and the other pair 
of morocco; and two pair of boots, one pair of 
black velvet, and the other of white morocco, g 
mantle, and several other articles.” The Duc 
d’Aumale purchased a magnificent mantle, which 
is described as being of “cloth of silver with 
bands round it, and enriched with great cords, the 
order of St. Michael in gold, and with crescents 
throwing forth flames of fire, lined with white 
satin,” &c. This grand mantle had been kept by 
its owner in a “box of fir wood with two locks, 
and both box and mantle were delivered to the 
Duke for the sum of 700 livres.” The Queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medici, chiefly purchased 
linen, and in the inventory of her effects, recently 
published by M. E. Bonaffé, some of the table- 
cloths, serviettes, &c., that she bought, turn up 
again. Tablecloths had then only recently been 
introduced in France, and were only used by the 
nobility. 


Tue Exhibition of the “Cercle Artistique et 
Littéraire,” of Brussels, is now open, and contains, 
we hear, some excellent works. The Society of 
the “Amis des Arts de Lyon” will open its 
annual exhibition on January 8, 1875; and the 
“ Amis des Arts de Pau” on January 12. 


Unnzr the title of “La Peinture & Genéve ” 
the Journal Offciel publishes an interesting article 
by Emile Bergerat on modern Swiss painters, man 
of whom have lately figured in the Salon. 
young artist named Simon Durand, who chooses 

is subjects chiefly from Swiss life and his- 
tory, is favourably spoken of. His style is said 


to be “a compromise or neutrality between the 
German and the French schools.” Hitherto 
Calame has been the only Swiss painter who has 


achieved anything like a wide celebrity. 


Tue city of Lyon has lately been enriched by 
the generosity of a M. Jacques Bernard, formerly 
mayor of Guillotiére, who has presented .to it his 
important collection of pictures. The collection 
is so large, consisting of 400 paintings, that the 
municipal council have devoted to its reception 
the sculpture gallery of the Palais Saint-Pierre, 
and have decided that the casts now exhibited in 
that gallery shall be removed to the Salle de 
Bourse in the old Abbey. 


THE well-known Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt, one of 
the editors of the Allgemeines Kiinstlerlexicon, and 
aconstant writer upon Art, has been appointed 
Conservator of the Basel collection of prints and 
drawings at Munich. 


Dr. Max Jorpan has entered upon his duties 
as Director of the National Gallery at Berlin. 





Tue Débats states that M. le Baron Ch. 
Davillier, who will write a biography of the late 
M. Fortuny, has in his possession a large collec- 
tion of letters of the deceased painter, which are 
all full of pen-and-ink sketches, and also of his 
engravings and li hs. M. Berger, who 
contributes an appreciative notice of the great 
Spanish artist, expresses di val of the pro- 
—_ already mooted to hold an exhibition of 

. Fortuny’s works in London. 


THE ninth volume of M. Alfred Michiel’s His- 
tory of Flemish Painting, so long delayed by the 
war and its consequences, has just been published 
by Messrs. Lacroix. The work is to be completed 
in ten volumes. 


Tue Stadel Institute at Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
has acquired during the past year several valuable 
— by old masters. One of these is attri- 

uted by Dr. W. Schmidt, who has written an 
article on the subject in the Augsbiirger Allgemeine 
Zeitung, to no less a master than Jan Van Eyck. 
It is aan signed “ Memling,” but its free 
mode of handling does not belong to that painter, 
who is distinguished for his miniature-like style. 
The picture represents St. Jerome with his lion, 
in a landscape, kneeling before a crucifix. It is 
—_ of as ae areal jewel. If not by Van 

'yck, it is considered to robably by Petrus 
Cristus or Christophsen, but if so it exceeds in its 
life-like modelling, clearness of tone and wonder- 
ful knowledge of perspective, every work pre- 
viously known by that master. We must remem- 
ber, however, that Wornum’s dictum is, that unless 
a work be perfect in all respects it is not by Jan 

yan Eyck. This is a severe test perhaps, but not 
altogether a misleading one. Besides this reputed 
Van Eyck, the Stadel Institute has gained an ex- 
cellent example of Aert van der Neer, being one 
of that painter’s rare daylight scenes ; an histori- 
cal painting in Rembrandt’s style, which is claimed 
by . Schmidt for Jan Steen; and an early 
emish Annunciation, which resembles the works 
attributed to Gerard David. 


Amoneé additions to the Museum of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, the “Scots- 
man mentions a portion of an ancient canoe, 
discovered last summer in a small loch in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire :— 

“ Hollowed out of a single oak trunk, the ancient 
vessel presented the unusual length of 45 feet. It 
was § feet wide at the stern, which was formed, as 
in old Scotch canoes generally, of a cross piece of 
wood let into a groove; and tapering away gradually 
towards the prow, terminated in a figure-head con- 
sisting of the rudely-carved head of a horse. From 
the character: of its workmanship, the canoe is sup- 
posed to have belonged to a period in which metal 
tools were available. The presence of a figure-head is 
a specially noteworthy feature. Indeed this is said to 
be the only canoe with such an ornament yet dis- 
covered in Scotland. Other characteristics are two 
clean-cut holes in the bottom of the vessel, ey 
for the escape of bilge water, and seven holes along 
each side near the gunwale, evidently intended to 
serve as rowlocks, The canoe may possibly have been 
used by the inhabitants of a crannog, which is clearly 
traceable in the loch where it was found. 

“Another interesting addition just made to the 
museum is a piece of antique stone carving, evidently 
the arched head of a gateway, and which is supposed 
to have formed part of the entrance to the palace of 
the Pictish kings at Forteviot. This curious — of 
sculpture was found some thirty years ago in the river 
May, which is believed to have encroached upon the 
ground occupied by the ancient palace, and if the 
theory of its origin is correct, must date from the 
tenth or eleventh century. In the centre of the arch 
is the figure of a cross, and this is flanked on either 
side by figures in bas relief, including one with a 
sword resting on the knees, which may possibly repre- 
sent a royal personage.” 


A NEW museum is in contemplation at Rouen 
to replace the old galleries in the Hétel de Ville, 
which are now insufficient to hold the collections. 
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THE STAGE. 


Tue production of another opera of Lecocq’s 
wes th thentuical event of last Saturday. It is 
the Prés Saint Gervais; it was played at the 
Criterion Theatre ; and in the present temper of 
the public, its success is hardly a thing which we 
oe trouble ourselves to chronicle at length. 
Popular success was assured for it. It had been 
secured a fortnight before, in Paris—not indeed 
such a popular success as maintains Madame 
always before the town, for Madame Angot 
has been to Lecocq what Guy Livingstone has been 
for Mr. Lawrance, and the Death of Chatterton to 
Mr. Wallis. This is not the kind of success to be 
easily repeated; but a fair iy success the 
Prés Sant Gervais did obtain. Its story—told 
already in the daily papers—is not one of those 
that are worth repeating. M. Sardou in stretch- 
ing the tale beyond its origi bounds, has 
not improved it. He has given the composer 
additional opportunities, however, and M. 
has known how to use them. The Prés Saint 
Gervais, if it is to be criticised minutely, must be 
criticised as music : not as play. For here Lecocq is 
further than ever from Offenbach : nearer than ever 
to Auber. The engagement of Miss Pauline 
Rita, to sing some of the best of the music, was 
therefore a wise one. As a singer she accom- 
plishes much: as an actress she promises some- 
thing. Miss Florence Hunter, Miss L. Adair, 
Miss C. Lewis, Miss Emily Thorne, Mr. Brenner, 
Mr. Perrini, and others, were included in a cast 
which on the whole must be pronounced com- 
— though not brilliant. Mr. Stanislaus con- 
ucted, and deserves praise for his work, and the 
resulting smoothness of the interpretation. The 
first performance took place on the evening of the 
day on which a great power in London at- 
tacked the institution of opéra-bouffe; but to be 
at pains to chronicle that there was nothing 
in this particular performance at the Criterion 
which could be open to the just strictures of 
the Times, is to mention a fact which, as thi 
now go, is not likely to add to the popularity of 
the entertainment. 
Tue above-mentioned attack on opéra-bouffe 
in the form of an article headed “ License 
of the Modern Stage,” and there were two counts 
to the indictment—the first charging opéra-bouffe 
with triviality, the second with licence. The trivi- 
ality, which is undeniable, would be all very well in 
its time and place, but its time should be after a 
comedy—say from ten to eleven—and its place, 
two or three theatres, and nota dozen. The licence 
is a matter which we think is more open to question, 
for, cancan apart (and Mr. Pigott is looking after 
that)—cancan apart, we say, nothi can 
be done in opéra-bouffe which could not also be 
done in comedy or farce. We have lately seen 
comedy acted farcically, and farce acted v ly. 
Even farce is conceivable in which the women 
may be clothed in sea-weed and a shell. The 
one advantage which opéra-bouffe offers to planned 
and deliberate vulgarity consists in its emptiness, 
In comedy, there is the story and the wit of the 
dialogue: in farce, as it now is, the conventional 
but still accepted humour and practical jokes of 
the situation. These give their raison d’étre to 
comedy and farce ; and of course the devotees of 
opéra-bouffe tell us that it too has a ratson d’étre— 
music. But you have music at the Monday 
Popular or at Covent Garden: unadulterated 
music at both: music of the highest schools at 
the one and sometimes of the brightest at the 
other: at one, the music of culture and science ; 
at the other, the music for pure recreation. It is 
not really the music that has made opéra-bouffe 
so popala an entertainment, while even light 
pa no acknowledged home. It is the faces, 
the , Taiment, and the absence of raiment. 
It is the habit of dining very late and very well. It 
1s more than all, wé venture to say, the national in- 
difference to art for the sake of art, and this last has 
allowed opéra-bouffe to conquer easily a place in 





England which it has not even attempted to assail 
in France. The best theatres of Paris are entirely 
safe from the chance of its invasion—in Paris, 
mark it, not only those that are subsidised—but 
there is hardly a theatre in London at which the 
announcement of its advent would nowadays be 
a surprise. The Times, then, is amply justified in 
its complaint ; its article no doubt expresses—as 
it claims to express—the feeling of the best class 
of the playgoing public ; but it offers no remedy, 
and suggests no solution. Nor, perhaps, is it 
possible to offer a solution at the moment. The 
puritanical feeling which refuses to recognise the 
art of the theatre as a legitimate art, of immense 

ibilities, is still widely diffused, though daily 

ming less so. It must further subside before 
any proposal to place, through State aid and 
nition, the best theatres beyond the chance of de- 
terioration, can be deemed a practical one. But 
that is the proposal which will some day have to 
come. 


WE were in error in a Stage Note last week. 
It is Mr. Leonard Boyne, and not Mr. Odell, who 
now has nightly the task of imitating Mr. Irving 
as Hamlet, in Poole’s travesty, at the Globe. Mr. 
Belmore enjoys a like exercise, at the Princess's, 
every evening before the serious play of Mr. Watts 
Phillips. 

Miss Heten Faverr will be fairly supported 
next Saturday, in her performance of Beatrice. 
The cast is not before us, but Mr. Creswick is in- 
cluded in it, and Mr. Righton is to play Verges, 
and Miss Walton—the young American actress 
who is already liked at the Haymarket—is to 
play Hero. 


CHILDREN, great and small, will like to know 
what pantomimes are preparing for them. At 
Drury Lane there will be Aladdin; at the 
Princess's, Beauty and the Beast ; at Covent Gar- 
den, The Babes in the Wood; at the Surrey, The 
Forty Thieves; and at the Standard, Robinson 
Crusoe. 


Two well-known comedians return immediately 
to London—Miss Amy Fawsitt and Miss Ada 
Oavendish. The latter appears at Christmas at 
the little Charing Cross Theatre, in her favourite 
character in The New Magdalen. The former has 
not been seen in London since her withdrawal 
from the Vaudeville, in the early summer. 


Monsieur JuLEes Bonnasstes—lmown for his 
learned little works on the past of the French 
o—— to be the editor of the high-class fort- 
nightly magazine, Le Thédtre, which, according 
to the prospectus, will include among its contri- 
butors, Messrs. Théodore de Banville, Frangois 
Coppée, E 
Legouvé, Frederick Lock, Professor Molbeck, 
Charles Monselet, Léon a Sapin, Fran- 
cisque Sarcey, Louis Ulbach, Frederick Wedmore, 
and Venceslas Szymanowski. 


Merrnac and Halévy have had an incontestable 
success, at the Palais Royal, with their Boule. 
The piece is founded on an incident of domestic 
life which is trivial, if not vulgar: a quarrel 
between a man and his wife about nothing of any 
importance. But it goes on painting what is the 
funny side to the spectator, and all the irritation 
to the actor, in these petites miséres. What 
Balzac first observed in the relations of his Caro- 
line and her husband (Etudes Analytiques), Meilhac 
and Halévy have here narrated or exhibited with 
agaiety to which the novelist was a stranger. The 
two at last desire to separate, and each consults a 
lawyer. ‘ What are your grievances?” asks the 
lawyer. “ There are a thousand,” says each party 
to the quarrel. But the lawyers must have facts, 
not words: give them facts and the separation can 
be obtained. Meanwhile each must behave to 
the other with supreme calmness and courtesy, so 
that it shall be “the other” who in the presence 
of a third person shall commit the insult or 
offence. The third person is a man who comes on 


ne Despois, Paul Ferrier, Ernest | 





& mission which must needs be secret: it is there- 
fore easy to imagine his horror when he is bidden 
to retain the words he has heard—for they do 
squabble after all—and tc repeat them in a court of 
justice. So the fun goes, passing from well ob- 
served comedy of manners to farceas it proceeds, but 
never pretentious, never conventional—alwaystrue, 
— and individual, The little piece, though 

longing to the class of literature that is desig- 
nated as “light”—chiefly by those whose own 
literary work is necessarily heavyy—is written 
with the utmost pains. The effect of each — 
thing is carefully calculated, and Meilhac an 
Halévy are supported by actors who have spared 
no trouble at rehearsals. Gil-Peres gives com- 
plete individuality to the unfortunate “third 

rson” who is a witness against his will; 

eoffroy is the husband; Mdlle. Valérie, the 
wife ; while Lassouche and Lheritier as a judge 
and a valet do not lag behind the rest in throwing 
conventionality aside, and in presenting the spec- 
tator with laughable studies of character, tem- 
perament, and manners, such as they are to be 
met with in the life of the hour, and not in 
traditional representations. 


CoavEtin, one of the wittiest comedians at 
the Théaitre Francais, has been performing with 
great success, at Bordeaux, his famous character 
in Seribe’s Une Chaine. 


Le Tour du Monde—the instructive spectacle, 
based on a travel-book of Jules Verne—is about 
to be given at Brussels. At the Porte Saint 
Martin it still draws crowded houses. 


THERE was great disappointment in the theatrical 
world in Paris at the beginning of this week, 
owing to the postponement of M. Sardou’s La 
Haine which was announced for performance at 
Offenbach’s theatre—the Gaité—on Monday. The 
excellent actor Lafontaine, who has given up his 
réle of Mazarin in La Jeunesse de Louis-Quatorze 
at the Odéon, to play in Sardou’s new piece, was 
prevented by temporary illness from appearing. 


Art the Odéon, in spite of Lafontaine’s absence, 
La Jeunesse de Louts-Quatorze continues to attract, 
but in the attractiveness of the performance the 
famous hounds count for almost as much as the 
actors. (Gil-Naza now plays Mazarin, with some- 
thing less than Lafontaine’s art. 








MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—HANDEL’S “ L’ALLEGRO.” 


WuetueEr the idea of composing a large cantata 
on the text of Milton’s two poems L’Allegro and 
Ii Penseroso originated with Handel himself or 
with his friend and patron Charles Jennens, it is 
difficult to say. It is at all events known that it 
was the latter who compiled the libretto, and who 
had the audacity to add a third part, J/ Moderato, 
of his own to the text of Milton, This third part 
may be briefly dismissed with the remark that it 
is of exceedingly “ moderate ” excellence—smooth 
verse containing little but platitudes, and to which 
not even Handel, little fastidious as he was in his 
selection of words, could write his best music. 
The composer himself seems soon to have become 
aware of this, as during his lifetime he frequently 
altogether a we the third part at perform- 
ance—a precedent which was followed last Satur- 
day with great advantage at Sydenham. With 
are to the other two poems, passages from 
each are judiciously alternated, so as to give the 
necessary variety to the music. It is obvious 
that had the whole first part been devoted 
to L’ Allegro, and the second to Ii Penseroso, too 
great monotony, especially in the latter case, 
would have resulted. As it is, we find a kind of 
animated discussion as to the relative advantages 
and pleasures of mirth and melancholy. 

ough so infrequently ormed as to be 


almost unknown to the majority of our audiences, 
the score of L’ Allegro contains some of Handel’s 
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finest music. Curiously enough, the best known 
piece is one of the weakest numbers. This is the 
air with flute obbligato, “ Sweet Bird,” excellent as 
a mere show-piece both for singer and player, but 
(with all respect for Handel be it said!) the 
veriest trash from a purely musical point of view, 
and not to be compared with many of the other 
portions of the isn Some of the songs of I/ 
Penseroso are among the old master’s finest in- 
spirations. Among these may be especially men- 
tioned “‘Come, but keep thy wonted state,” in 
which the “even step and musing gait,” of the 
text are so admirably depicted by the stately pro- 
gression of the bass in quavers. Even more 
charming is the song, “‘ Hide me from day’s garish 
eye,” in the greater part of which Handel, antici- 
pating a device of modern instrumentation, hassup- 

ressed the basses, and given the lowest part of the 
ami to the violas alone. Both these airs, how- 
ever, are of toorefineda nature to gain a wide popula- 
rity. The cheerful songs of L’Allegro—such as 
“Come, thou goddess fair and free,” ‘“ Mirth admit 
me of thy crew,” or “ Let the merry bells ring round” 
—are much more adapted to catch the general ear. 
Of choral writing the work contains compara- 
tively little, though what there is is quite up to 
Handel's standard. The laughing chorus, “ Haste 
thee, Nymph,” is well-known and popular; but 
some of the other numbers, such as the finale of 
the first part, “ And young and old come forth to 

lay,” or the choruses in the second part, “ Popu- 
284 cities please us then” and “ These pleasures 
melancholy give,” are, musically, perhaps even 
superior. 

The performance last Saturday was, on the 
whole, a very good one. The solo parts were in 
the hands of Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Emily Spiller, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Whit- 
ney. It would bea breach of duty towards our 
readers not to protest strongly against Miss Spil- 
ler’s singing of “Let me wander not unseen.” 
In the first place, she had no business to sing it 
at all. The song was originally written for a 
tenor voice, and is almost always sung as a tenor 
song. Weunderstand that Miss Spiller persuaded 
Mr. Lloyd to give it up to her, which that gentle- 
man very politely did, but this proceeding was none 
the less objectionable on the part of Miss Spiller, 
as showing a want of respect for the composer's 
intentions. But this is not our only complaint. 
Having secured the song, the least the lady could 
havé done would have been to give an artistic 
rendering of it, as Mr. Lloyd would undoubtedly 
have done. Instead of this, she entirely spoilt 
the close by a most arbitrary and tasteless altera- 
tion of the text. Itis not at all pleasant to have 
to make such comments as these ; but it would be 
failing in our duty toward art to suppress them 
and allow so gross an instance of “meddling and 
muddling” to go unnoticed. The other vocalists 
were excellent, and the chorus, with the exception 
of aslight slip in “There let the pealing organ 
blow,” was admirable. 

An important feature in the performance was 
the introduction of Robert Franz’s additional 
accompaniments. No living musician has made 
such a specialty of additional accompaniments as 
Franz, and certainly no one has more thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of the old masters. Several 
volumes of his arrangements are published, among 
these being Bach’s Matthius Passion, Magnificat, 
and several Church Cantatas, as well as Handel’s 
L’ Allegro and Jubilate. No greater proof could 
be given of the fine feeling and tact with which 
Franz has approached his task than is shown by 
the difference of his additional accompaniments 
to Bach and Handel. Whereas the former are, 
in accordance with the character of the music, 
almost entirely polyphonic, those to Handel’s 
works consist mostly of plain chords or sustained 
harmonies. The effect is invariably admirable, 
always clear, never overdone or obtrusive, but 
supplying exactly the amount of filling up required 
by Handel’s sketchy and sometimes almost skele- 
ton scores. It need scarcely be added that under 





Mr. ones careful direction they were played to 
& wish. 

To-day being the anniversary of Mozart’s death, 
the programme will be chiefly selected from his 
works, and will include among other things a 
violin concerto to be played (for the first time in 
this country) by M. Sainton. 

EBENEZER PRovt. 





It is gratifying to find that the spirit and enter- 
prise with which the Monday Popular Concerts 
are being conducted during the present season 
shows no falling off as compared with previous 
years. Of this no better proof could be afforded 
than was furnished by the p e of last 
Monday, when, in addition to Beethoven’s Quartett, 
Op. 74, and Bach’s “Chromatic Fantasia,” two 
specimens of the “ Modern German School ” were 
agg eee one being Raff’s Sonata in D, 

p- 128, for piano and violin, and the other Rhein- 
berger’s Piano Quartett in E flat, Op. 38. Asthe 
latter work has been already noticed in detail in 
these columns (see AcapEMy for Aug. 8), it will 
be sufficient now to say a few words about the 
former. Joachim Raff (whose “ Lenore” sym- 
— it will be remembered, was recently pro- 

uced with such success at the Crystal Palace) 
is a composer, the great effect of whose music 
is largely to be attributed to its masterly work- 
manship. In what is termed “thematic develop- 
meut” he has few equals. The first movement 
of the sonata under notice is an example of 
this. Constructed on a not very striking subject, 
consisting merely of the notes of the common 
chord, it yet becomes exceedingly interesting 
from the skill with which the theme is treated. 
The second movement is less striking, at least on a 
first hearing; but the Andante is full of charm, 
and the Finale most bright and inspiriting. The 
work was admirably played by Dr. Biilow and 
Herr Straus; the former, who made his last 
appearance at these concerts for the present, was 
in his best vein, and gave so fine a reading of 
Bach’s Fantasia that a most vehement though 
fruitlesseffort was made by the audience to obtainan 
encore. The other performers were Messrs. Ries, 
Zerbini, and Piatti; the vocalist was Mdlle. Nita 
Gaetano, who replaced Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben ; 
the latter lady, who had been announced, being 
unfortunately too unwell to appear. 


THE concerts at the Royal Albert Hall during 
the past week have been equal in interest to their 
predecessors. The most important novelty of 
the “English” night was a piano concerto by 
Mr, J. F. Barnett, played by his sister, Miss 
Emma Barnett, one of the most promising young 
pianists now before the public. ednesday night 
was a “‘ Beethoven” night, the music being selected 
from his second period, and comprising the O 
minor symphony, the overtures to Egmont and 
Fidelio, and the concerto in E flat, played by Dr. 
Biilow. The oratorio on Thursday was Elijah, 
and the usual “ Wagner Night” was advertised 
for last evening. 


At the second of Mr. Henry Holmes’s “ Musical 
Evenings” last Wednesday, which our reporter 
was unable to attend, the works announced for 

rformance were Beethoven’s quartett No. 10, 

chumann’s sonata in A minor for Piano and 
violin, and Haydn's quartett, Op. 50, No. 3. 


THE second meeting of the new “ Musical As- 
sociation” is to take place on Monday next, when 
Mr. Sedley Taylor will read a paper on “A Sug- 
gested Simplification of the Established Pitch- 
Notation.” 


Herr Joacn™ is announced as conductor of 
the next Lower Rhenish Music Festival, which is 
to take place at Diisseldorf next Whitsuntide. 


AnTON RvBINSTELN has completed a new sym- 
phony (No. 4) in D minor, a new piano concerto 
(No. 5) in E flat, and a new violoncello concerto 
(No. 2) in D minor, all of which works are shortly 
to be published by Bartholf Senff, of Leipzig. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


A PAMPHLET on Mr. Hi Irving’s performance 
of Hamlet at the Lyceum tre is about to be 
published by Messrs. Henry 8S. King & Co. The 
author is Mr. Edward R. Russell, now editor of 
the Liverpool Daily Post, and formerly dramatic 
critic of the Morneng Star. 

Tue third part of the Palaeographical Society's 
publications, now being distributed to vibes, 
comprises thirteen facsimiles, —s which are 

ens selected from the Paris MSS. of Pru- 
detition and Livy of the sixth century, from the 
“ Augustine Gospels,” with contemporary illustra- 
tive drawings, in the Library of Gorgas Christi 
College, Cambridge, of the seventh century ; from 
the illustrated Terence of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, of the tenth century, as well as a 
second plate from the Latin papyrus of Ravenna, 
A.D. B73 ; and facsimiles of two dated Greek MSS. 
of the tenth century. The Committee of Manage- 
ment proposes to extend the action of the Society 
to Oriental Palaeography, a branch which has 
hitherto been excluded; but in order to prevent 
interruption of the progress of the work alread 
in hand, a separate subscription list will be opened. 
The editing of this extra series of Oriental Pa- 
laeography will be undertaken by Dr. W. Wright, 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

M. F. Retset, Director of the National Museums 
of France, writes to the Times of Dec. 3 to con- 
tradict the statements of Mr. Hodgson which we 
eee from the same journal (Oct. 30), to the 
effect that Veronese’s famous picture of the Mar- 
riage of Cana, in the Louvre, had been ruined by 
the restorer :— 

“ Le tableau des Noces de Cana a été rentoilé il y 
a 20 ans. Comme ce n’est pas moi qui ai dirigé 
Yopération dont il s'agit, je puis dire qu’elle a par- 
faitement réussi. Depuis cette époque on n’y a pas 
touché. 

“Ce chef-d’ceuvre est, je l’affirme, dans un état 
surprenant de conservation, et je peux citer 4 l’appui 
de mon dire une preuve qui me semble décisive. 
Aprés avoir séjourné pendant un an 4 Brest, roulé 
dans son énorme caisse, il a été rapporté 4 Paris, 
retendu et remis 4 sa place, sans qu’on ait été obligé 
d’y passer méme une goutte de vernis.” 
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